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If vou ever get an irresist- 


@ 


ible urge to destroy one of 


vour fellow human beings. do 
not satisfy it by chopping up 
vour wife or shooting your 
neighbor: society frowns on 
that sort of thing and will not 
feel safe until it) has per- 
manently separated vou from 
\our neuroses. Instead. get 
behind the wheel of a car, go 
hurtling along a highway and 
crash into some unsuspecting 
motorist. You may be injured 
ourself, of course, but this 


hazard only adds to the thrill 


the experience: besides, if 


ou happen to be drunk at 
ie time, you may not feel 
iy pain at all. The important 
ing, however, is that when 
e time comes for you to be 
nished, the chances are that 
e penalty imposed on you 
ll be no more severe than a 
w months in jail. because the 
iry hearing your case will be 
touched by your suffering 
at it will impress on the 
dge the necessity for being 
erciful. 
lt is possible that juries are 
ll of loving kindness towards 


ivers who have committed 


e most serious infractions of 


affie laws because they feel 
iilty themselves. Jurors may 
ok at the accused and think. 
Chere, but for a lot of luck, 
and 1.” But whatever 


iought or emotion impels 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 


them to regard the “luckless” driver 


wit) such tenderness,- there can be no 
do bt that their lack of severity con- 
trivutes greatly to the fatal dangers 
of vighway travel these days. 

very week, all across the country, 
the e are examples of this tenderness 
of uries. Only the other day a man 
wa. sentenced in a Central Ontario 
cov rt to six months in jail, for dan- 
ger us driving. His car had crashed 
int the rear of another automobile, 
wh eh then burst into flames; the 
thre people inside were trapped and 
bu..ed to death. A doctor testified 
tha’ a test taken the morning follow- 
ine the accident showed that the 
uit’ driver had been drinking. be- 
ore the smash-up—only two or three 
hotles of beer, the accused man said, 
but the medical evidence was that the 
concentration of alcohol in his blood 
was the result of consuming 12 to 16 
ounces Of whisky or 8 to 10 pints of 
beer. The judge who sentenced him 
said. “Only the recommendation of 
leniency by the jury prevents me from 
giving a more serious sentence.” 
=a hy a recommendation of  leni- 
enc\? The man who drinks before 
driving is someone to be punished, 
not pitied; the man whose handling 
of « vehicle constitutes a public men- 
ace is not a child to be reprimanded 
gently and sent on his way with little 
more than an admonitory pat. Yet 
juries persist in regarding traffic of- 
fences almost as excusable slips from 
grace, rather than crimes. The only 
reason tor their doing so seems to be 
their undeclared and perhaps unrecog- 
nized admission of shared guilt. If 
this is true, then jurors are influenced 
in favor of an accused driver even be- 
fore evidence is heard, in which case 
they are not competent to give an im- 
partial judgment. 


Consolation Prizes 


- CIVIC PRIDE takes some curious 
twists in an atomic age. A com- 
munity which cannot boast about its 
“dynamic growth” and “industrial in- 
tegration” can still find consolation in 
the thought that it is not likely to be 
suddenly vaporized. The other day, 
lor example, the McComb (Missis- 
sipp:) Enterprise - Journal observed: 
“Moscow wouldn’t waste ammunition 
on McComb or the McComb area. 
This is learned from the map of cri- 
ica’ targets in the U.S.A. McComb 
and the region about us is not on 
tha map. Isn't it wonderful to be so 
poo that it is considered a waste of 
g0o. atomic power to aim it our way?” 


Yo ing Soloist 


g WHEN WE saw that Josephine 
Chuchman was to be the soloist 
wit) the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
the other evening, we recalled that 
she had joined the orchestra as a 
VO! vist last year, the youngest musi- 
Clair (at 20 years of age) ever to be- 
con a regular member of that or- 
gan vation. So we went around to 
Wis) her luck, and found her ner- 
vous y plucking the strings of her 


his belongs to an old school 
Trend of mine who is in Ottawa now,” 
she said. “I'll have to fly up there 
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at the week-end and return it. 
I'll never dare to face him if 
I make a mess of my solo. My 
own instrument is a Panormo, made 
in 1748, and is a few years older than 
this. I’m very fond of it, but this 
seems to have a fuller tone.” 

She took a quick look out at the 
orchestra, which was having a gay 
time with Serenade for Strings. “Um 
dreadfully nervous,” she said. “Know- 
ing all these people makes it worse. 
If I pull a boner tonight, the rest of 
the orchestra will tease me about it 
for the rest of the season. I’ve played 
solo many times before, of course—in 
about 40 Department of Education 
concerts throughout Ontario, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition and at 
a youth concert once at Carnegie Hall 
—but this is the first time I’ve played 
with all the orchestra there to hear 
me.” 

When she was in New York, she 
was invited to an audition by an Am- 


erican impresario; she did not accept 
because she had to play with the Sym- 
phony next day. “People won't be- 
lieve me when | tell them,” she said, 
“but I really don’t have any ambition 
to be a soloist. They seem to lead 
such lonely lives; bookings are ar- 
ranged for them, and that’s where 
they go. Music plays havoc with my 
social life as it is, but it’s worth it, 
and at least I’m able to stay at home. 
I was born in Edmonton, but I studied 
at the Royal Conservatory here. The 
only thing I'd like to do apart from 
playing a violin is to run a ranch. I'm 
crazy about Unfortunately, 
music and ranching don’t seem to 
mix.” 

She walked to the front of the or- 


horses. 





chestra, a tall, slender girl in a blue 
taffeta evening gown. After a nervous 
start, she settled nicely into Beetho- 
ven’s Romance No. 2 in F. When it 
was over, the critics complimented 
her on her excellent technique, sin- 
cerity and rich tone. 


The Precise East 


Fi WE HAVE been reading a com- 
munique on “The Results of the 
Korea War,” issued jointly by the 
Supreme Command of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Headquarters 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
and we find it an admirable bit of pre- 
cise reporting. No round figures or 
general statements in the sloppy West- 
ern fashion for these soldierly charac- 
ters, but exact totals every time; under 
“captured,” for example, they list 833 
bazookas, 10,016 heavy or light 
machine-guns, 69,711 sub-machine 
guns and 224,123 hand grenades. One 


— 


JOSEPH I VE CHI CHM {N: Soloists are lonely people. 


item, however, seems open to ques- 
tion: 21,245,071 rounds of ammuni- 
tion captured. We doubt if even peo- 
ple possessed of the — traditional 
patience of the Orient can count that 
much of anything without hurrying 
the tally every so often. 


The Limit of Dignity 


2 THE GRAVEYARD Censors are at it 

again. A few weeks ago we noted 
that a man had been appointed in 
Luton, England, to make sure that no 
epitaph on a gravestone in that sober 
municipality exceeded the limits of 
corporate dullness and dignity 
that the epitaphs were as cold as the 
bodies beneath them. Now the city 


to see 


council of Leeds, England, has decid- 
ed that epitaphs there must not run 
to more than 40 letters. Mrs. Mary 
Pearce, chairman of the parks and 
cemeteries committee, said the de- 
cision was made because “we are try- 
ing to avoid ostentation in the ceme- 
tery. Real dignity lies in simplicity.” 
So intent on simplicity are the Leeds 
authorities that they have ordered 19 
letters erased from one epitaph which 
reads: “In loving memory of a dear 
wife and mother. Died July, 1953. 
Aged 75 years.” 

The Leeds people have gone far 
beyond the Luton concept; unwilling 
to trust their civic dignity to one fal- 
lible human, they have laid down the 
rules: 40 letters are the limit of osten- 
tation. Possibly the aldermen decided 
on 40 after carrying out “readability” 
tests (reading time: 5 seconds) but 
we rather doubt it, because apparently 
they have failed to specify how many 
words are permitted within the bounds 
of 40 letters. 

If they carry their idea to its logical 
conclusion, of course, they will re- 
move all letters from the gravestones. 
There is nothing simpler than bare 
stone. Then they could pass a by-law 
requiring that all gravestones look 
alike, and put one comprehensive sign 
at the front of the cemetery: “This is 
an area for disposal of dead bodies. 
A nominal roll may be obtained at 
the City Hall.” They'd have to do 
better than that, however—too many 


letters. 


Prices. Sales and People 


fs UNLESS THE REPORTS published 
by the newspapers were badly 
garbled, what went on at a meeting 
of the British Columbia Trades Union 
Congress a while ago was as bewild- 
ering as an abstractionist’s nightmare. 

First, Walter Reuther, President of 
the CIO, told the union delegates that 
Canadian workers should continue to 
drive for higher wages in 1954 “be- 
cause we haven't vet reached a satis- 
factory solution of the distribution of 
production.” Then, stating the theory 
that “social justice is indivisible,” he 
said. “We can't have half the world 
fed and the other half starving and 
expect the world to live in peace.” 
His listeners applauded Mr. Reuther, 
and went on to matters closer to home. 
They blamed unemployment on the 
wav natural resources were being ex- 
ported instead of being turned into 
urged the 


uce im- 


domestic industries, and 
Federal Government to red 
migration until “expansion of our own 
resources and restoration of former 
markets” have had chance to 
strengthen Canada’s economy 
Without getting into a debate about 
the validity of claims for higher pay, 
it can be accepted that Wages are an 
important part of the cost of any com- 
modity. When wages go up, so do 
costs and, ultimately, prices. If the 
prices of the goods we produce are 
too high for the purses of people in 
other lands who want to buy, we can- 
not sell to them, no matter how much 
thev need the food or anything else 
We can give away our unsold surplus, 
of course, but that only means that 
we keep spending our own money on 
goods we cannot use, which becomes 


a sort of economic cannibalism if 
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carried on for anv length of time. 
Mr. Reuther mav know of some 


vav to sell high-priced commodities in 
a low-price world, but if he does he 
has shown little inclination to share 


his knowledge. It would have been of 
particular value to the BC Congress. 
whose members are so anxious about 


ida’s export trade—the business 





of selling to other countries. Some of 
our export difficulties are the result 

barriers to trade put up by other 

itions. but manv are caused by our 
ipparent inability to meet the prices 
of our competitors. If we are to with- 
jraw from that competition, we must 


il i 


great deal more at home 


e1ine Sell 

or cut our production. But we can- 
not increase domestic consumption 
enough to make up tor heavy losses 


n exports if the number of consumers 


remains static: our population must 
grow, and the best wav of bringing 


that about is by getting more people 
to come to Canada from other lands. 

Unless Mr. Reuther and the Con- 
gress have some economic truth hith- 
erto unrevealed to humanity, we do 
not see how they can have higher 
prices, more exports, increased pro- 


and a fixed domestic market 





ne time 


Just a Rumor 


x AN OFFICIAL of the Saskatchewan 
mM Farmers’ Union was quoted as 
saving that reports about Britain being 
in no hurry to buy wheat at present 
prices were “insidious propaganda 
trom Overseas aimed at getting cheap 
wheat for Britain.” Now we're waiting 
for someone to tell us that all this talk 
about the elevators, barns. and every 
other bit of storage space being full 
of hard wheat is just a nasty rumor 
started by saboteurs from the Grain 
Exchange, and that there isn't a glut 
it all—at least, not so much that a 
little old crop failure wouldn’t fix. 


{ Canadian Tradition 


* THE NEW Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Louis René Beau- 
his job much better 


publicized than most of his predeces- 


doin, came to 
sors, largely because of a controvers\ 
nspired by the Ottawa Journal. When 
Prime Minister St. Laurent told news- 
papermen in mid-October that he in- 
nded to propose to the Commons 
Mr. Beaudoin be the next Speak- 

the Journal criticized him harshly 
ground that the choice of a 


no sense the choice of 


the Government nor the Prime Minis- 
ter Dut the choice of the House 
ilone Ihe Prime Minister replied 

lick hile it Was a British Parlia- 
mentary tradition that private mem- 
vers MOV d second the nomination 


the Speaker. it was not a Canadian 
tradition; “the practice has been that 
the motion tor the election of the 
Speaker is made by the one who hap- 
pens to be the Leader of the Govern- 


ment in the House.’ 


The Journal and some others saw 
contempt for Parliament in Mr. St. 
Laurent’s procedure, and included 
everv Prime Minister, from Sir John 
A. Macdonald on, in their indictment. 
Thev did not make out a convincing 
case against the Canadian tradition, 
however. and the leaders of the parties 
in Opposition gave no evidence of be- 
ing disturbed by the continuing prac- 
tice. Indeed. Mr. St. Laurent said he 
had already “discussed the matter w ith 
Mr. Drew and he told me that 
he would be happy to second” the 
motion that Mr. Beaudoin be named. 

It all made an_ interesting little 
argument for a few days. and if it 
did nothing else it served to attract 
some deserved attention to the job of 
Speaker of the House. The quality ot 
the Speaker is a measure of the quality 
of the Commons. As the arbiter in 
questions of conduct and procedure, 
he must not only have a keen mind to 
employ the thorough knowledge re- 
quired for parliamentary judgment, 
but must win the respect of members 
of all parties for his impartiality. In 
addition, by applying the rules of de- 
bate strictly, he can apprectably re- 
duce the amount of aimless talk in the 
Commons, sharpen its tone and speed 
the handling of the nation’s business. 

Mr. Beaudoin can enlarge his al- 
ready excellent reputation by such 
strict application. Over the vears a 
considerable amount of laxity has been 
permitted to creep into Commons de- 
hates: members have been allowed to 
run over their time limits, to use notes 
extensively and to talk on an amazing 
variety of unrelated subjects. Mr. 
Beaudoin will be doing everyone a 
favor if he cracks down on these silly 


eXcesses. 


Death of the Fox 


s THE QUICK brown fox no longer 

jumps over the lazy dog, and all 
good men are no longer required to 
ceme to the aid of the party. Their 
place has been taken by a warlike 
manoeuvre, a threat that “a quick 
movement of the enemy would jeopar- 
dize six gunboats.” We have this on 
the word of Miss Irma Wright, who 
makes a habit of winning the Cana- 
dian championship for speed-typing. 
The dangerous position of the six gun- 
boats, it seems, makes a much better 
sentence for use by practising typists 
than the old-fashioned brown fox and 
loval party supporter. 

It was inevitable that the fox and 
the good men would be swept away by 
the harsh realities of a world bent on 
efficient destruction, but we can at 
least mourn their passing. They were 
symbols of an unhurried, sturdy age, 
a time when good men, firm in their 
own loyalties, could have quiet fun 
with the thought of an acrobatic fox 
doing nothing but leaping back and 
forth across the body of a tired and 
uninterested dog. Now we must think 
of gunboats and quick movements by 
the enemy. 

Even so, whoever phrased the new 
line for industrious typists deserves 
praise for literary restraint. After all, 
gunboats are puny bits of armament 
these days, and “quick” has almost an 
archaic sound to a generation accus- 
tomed to the scream of jets. The sen- 
tence might have read, “Space bomb- 


ers are blasting the galactic tyrants 
with excessive zeal.” or “The elec- 
tronic manipulation of exaggerated 
neutrons will shortly be finalized.” So 
while we shed a tear for the fox and 
the good men, we can console our- 
selves that their replacement might 


have been a good deal worse. 


Against Illiteracy 


oO WHEN WE met Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach the other day, he was pre- 
paring to talk about his vocation of 
teaching people to read. A tall, spare, 
69-year-old missionary, he had been 
brought to Toronto by the Canadian 
School of Missions to tell about some 
of the things he had done and learnt 
during his 40-year struggle against il- 
literacy in more than 80 countries. He 
had just returned from India and was 
preparing to re-visit Egypt, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. 

“Although we work on the ‘each 
one, teach one’ principle, which has 
meant almost 60 million pupils as the 
result of our work. world populations 
are growing so fast that there are 
probably still three out of every five 
adults in the world who can't read, 
and that figure is nearer nine out of 
ten in Asia. Even when we've got 
them reading, our job isn’t finished, 





DR. FRANK LAUBACH 


because they need not only things to 
read but reading matter that will be 
useful to them. We've been taking 
writers and newspapermen out to the 
more illiterate places to teach the 
technique of modern journalism and 
ways of marshalling facts so that 
they're readable. We've used strip 
cartoons, too, and while people might 
complain that if they read strips they 
won't read John Milton, at least 
they're learning things—how to grow 
better crops and gain better health.” 
Son of a Pennsylvania dentist, Dr. 
Laubach went as a missionarv to the 
Philippines during World War I. By 
the time he got back to the United 
States, word of his work had preceded 
him. “One day in a church in 
Newark, New Jersev, I was talking to 
two wealthy men,” he = said. “They 
seemed to be very interested and then 
one of them said, ‘Well, you won't 
need to go short of funds as long as 
we're around.’ They put down $20,000 
for our use that very day. We really 
haven't looked back since then. The 
United States Government makes a 
substantial annual grant, and churches 
and other organizations also contri- 
bute through World Literacy Inc. 





Siam has been-very generous and 
Indonesia has invested about $30).000 
for us to go there. But there’s aj ays 
need for expansion. The Commi ists 
have been busy, trying to influcnce 
the very people we should be teac’ ng. 
Fortunately most of their literaty | js 
dull, and nobody will read dul! uff 
when brighter things are availab 

His wife, a former nurse, anc .on 
Robert, a university lecturer, « ‘ten 
accompany him on his trips. Dr. u- 
bach said he had no hebbies anv <el- 
dom gets the opportunity to sta: for 
any length of time in his hon. in 
New York City. “If I did have time,” 
he said, “I think I'd like to reforr: the 
English language, with all its — yis- 
spellings and irregular pronunciation.” 


A New Menace 


B TO THOSE Constant pests at pub- 

lic performances, the Late-cc mer 
and the Hacker-and-Cougher, has 
been added a_ third, the Amateur 
Movie-maker. The first two we ean. 
on occasion, forgive: we have all heen 
late at one time or another, and we 
all know that even the best regulated 
plans can be kicked into a cocked hat 
by such things as baby-sitters and traf- 
fic jams: we know, too, that not all 
coughs and sneezes can be stifled. But 
not a word can be said in defence of 
the last of the trio—not when he at- 
tends concerts, anyway. 

The Amateur Movie-maker comes 
loaded with equipment and mischief 
He is never late, nor is he so early 
that he must not fiddle with his light- 
meter and other gadgets at the start 
of the performance. By the time the 
orchestra has reached the first pianis- 
simo, or the ballet dancer is poised 
on her points, or the actor takes a 
stance for a soliloquy, he is ready: his 
machine whirs a pestiferous obbligato, 
his elbow jabs you in the eye, he 
mutters apologies as he clambers over 
you to get new “angles.” In brief, he 
is a public menace who ought to be 
suppressed. A pox on him. May his 
filter be dirty, his lens cracked and 
his negatives blurred. , 


Missing Things 


I THERE WAS considerable excite- 
* =ment a couple of weeks ago when 
a Venetian gondola got lost some- 
where between Brooklyn and Cincin- 
nati, but it subsided quickly when the 
police of four states, with the help of 
the Federal Bureau of Investig.uon, 
tracked down the driver of the ‘ruck 
carrying the craft. Probably inspired 
by the dolce far niente influence ot 
his cargo, he had decided to mike 4 
few side trips on his way. It «as 4 
dismal anti-climax to what coulc have 
been a wonderfully exciting ta! . the 
possibility of a gondola =n oving 
mysteriously about the United tates 
would have given much pleas ¢ ( 
idle minds like ours. However, can 
always go back to wondering Ul 
the Chemical Warfare detachme t We 
ran across in Italy some year> age 
They did not know why they ha: Deen 
sent there, what they were su} osed 
to do or where they were to but 
with typical British aplomb, th. set 
tled into a comfortable little \\'lage: 
drew rations regularly and, as ‘at 4% 
we know, lived happily eve! ifter. 
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Th Case of Carlyle 


Ii WAS quite a shock to me to read 

Rob *tson Davies’s savage criticism of 
Cari le. If the article had been written 
ano! -mously I would have taken it to 
he t ec work of an immature modern 
indu zing in a little debunking of the 
Vici rians. But Robertson Davies's 
con! ‘butions to SATURDAY NIGHT are 
in\i ing but immature; they rank with 
the | .est literary material appearing in 
any ournal in North America. It is 
rd therefore to understand why he 
yy dso badly on Carlyle. 
S.cing that some of our modern 
ter rv schools appear to cultivate 
unin clligibility as a prime virtue, why 
so n.uch emphasis on the difficulties 
ind eccentricities of Carlyle’s style? 
Some of those who are first to boggle 
t the twists and curiosities ef Sartor 
re the enthusiasts who see nothing 
tric or unintelligible in Joyce's 
l \ CS, 

It you want clear, well written, 
classical prose, with no twists or per- 
sonal characteristics, then read the 
four volumes of Carlyle’s Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays. They are just as 
well written and as easy to read as the 
DeQuin- 


Miscellaneous Essays of 


\ 


Vontreal H. Li. PRITCHARD 


SarURDAY NIGHT shows its liberal 
views in at least two articles in the 
current Issue (Oct. 31). 

Your Front Page note on the Su- 
yreme Court’s judgment on the Je- 


hovah Witnesses’ case represents a 
view Which must still be kept alive by 
eternal vigilance. 

Comments of Robertson Davies on 
Carlyle are in the same vein. The 


philosophies of Carlyle and Hegel 
ma\ have had more than a little to do 
with the unfortunate developments of 
totalitarianism in Germany. Such ar- 
ticles as these will help to prevent, or 
will at least mitigate this tendency in 
our country. 


Vontreal D. N. S. ROBERTSON 


Fra nce and iW ine 


RIGARDING Mr. Badger’s letter 
[he Report of the Alcohol Subcom- 
mittee of the World Health Organiza- 
tions Expert Committee on Mental 
Healt)” (WHO Technical Report 
Serk No. 42, published by WHO, 


Geneva), gives the following figures 
on tld alcoholism (per 100,000 
adu U.S.A. 3,952, France 2,850, 


Aus!) :lia 1,340, England and Wales 
1.10. Italy S00. 

\ these figures show, the United 
‘tat. leads, with almost 4 per cent 


ort idult population alcoholics. No 
sane oerson has ever contended that 
te |S. is a wine drinking nation, so 
Win innot be blamed for U.S. alco- 
10 


f ice today has almost 3 per cent 
(' population alcoholics, although 


os ntly as 1946 things were not 
allt even a quarter as bad. If the 
“nar - has taken place recently, the 
rg estion then is, why has alco- 
nou increased so rapidly in France 


ove e short term of five vears? 

I! answer is not hard to ascertain, 
€ca se French drinking habits have 
radic ly changed in the last few 
‘ears The advent of millions of for- 
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eign troops on to their soil bringing 
with them a plentiful supply of spirits 
against a scarcity of wine amongst the 
native population has influenced the 
drinking habits of the entire adult 
population to such a degree that 
France can no longer be classed as a 
wine drinking nation .. . 

In the interests of clear thinking 
do not let us confuse the France that 
was with the France that is Let us 
judge wine as a beverage on its merits 
and not on preconceived notions based 
on a desire to win an argument at 
any cost. 

Wine has given man health, hope 
and inspiration through many cen- 
turies and will continue to do so for 
the intelligent majority (9912 per cent 
as the figures show). Let us not con- 
demn wine out of hand nor blame it 
as a cause of alcoholism just because 
it contains alcohol, any more than we 
will condone the hanging of Willie 
Doe just because his cousin Joe Doe 
is a murderer. 


Toronto B. C. WALTERS 


Ability to Drive 


THERE WAS A police court case the 
other day in which a magistrate ruled 
that a woman, charged with driving 
while her ability was impaired by 
alcohol, did not in fact have any driv- 
ing ability to impair—she was learn- 
ing how to handle an automobile. 
There may be wry humor in that 
incident, but is it not true that a very 
large percentage of people at the 
wheels of high-powered vehicles do 
not have the ability to drive? ... 

There is one inexpensive way many 
of our traffic problems could be 
solved, if the authorities had the cour- 
age to take it; this is to give every 
would-be driver a proper test—not 
just a simple around-the-block spin, 
but a thorough examination in me- 
chanical ability, courtesy, reflexes and 
“traffic thinking.” The incompetents 
would be swept from the roads, the 
remainder would drive like sensible 
people and the newspapers would not 
carry lists of traffic accidents each 
day 


Oshawa, Ont. JAMES B. THOMSON 


A Matter of Taste 


I HEARTILY DISAGREE with your 
description of the CBC as “a dubious 
dose of medicine”. 

I am writing this because I am sick 
and tired of defending the CBC, 
which, on the whole, is like defending 
marriage. A lot of people can’t make 
a “go” of it, but many people do. 
Most of the people that I hear attack- 
ing the CBC never listen to it because 
they “just know” it’s no good. I be- 
lieve that they don’t want anything 
that will make them think, because so 
far in life they've got along without it. 

I have also found that the common 
people are incapable of making cor- 
rect decisions in arguments of this 


sort. They elect men to government 
to make this sort of decision for them. 
and a good thing, too. Would you 
argue that because the majority of the 
people don't like opera, that it’s no 
good? You will also admit that some 
people have better taste than others. 
not just different taste. I do not claim 
to be one of these people . 

Estevan, Sask. N. J. Brucs 
Epitor’s Note: 
a monopoly tried to stuff it down our 
throat. And we're sure our Member of 
Parliament will be flattered by Reader 
Bruce’s opinion of the selective taste of 
the “common people”. 


We would hate opera if 


lristocracy Needed ? 


THE TIME has surely come for the 
Canadian Government to reconsider 
its ill-advised ban against titles—or 
rather its “request” that the reigning 
monarch not confer titles on Cana- 
dians. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the National Film Board 
and similar organizations, one of 
whose reasons for being was to try to 
prevent Canada from becoming a ‘cul- 
tural dependency of the United States, 
have just about abandoned the strug- 
Oi. -s-, : 
What is needed to preserve the 
quality of Canadian life and to coun- 
teract the influence of the nauseating 
philosophy of “the common man” is 
& Canadian aristocracy, a superior 
group whose eminence should get 
proper recognition; the less able, less 
gifted need someone to look up to, 
sut cannot do it now because the 
ubiquitous “Mr.” implants the idea 
that everyone is created equal—which, 
of course, is a complete absurdity 


9 


Ottawa JAMES HARDING 


Rules of Language 


IN SATURDAY NIGHT of Oct. 24 Mr. 
Lee describes his perplexity at “an 
adjective used to modity a verb,” and 
questions the correctness of this con- 
struction in Mr. Hankinson’s letter of 
September 26. But a_ 10-year-old 
school child could have told Mr. Lee 
that the adjective does not modify the 
verb, but, as with most intransitive 
copulative verbs, it is a modifier of 
the subject. Such verbs (be, taste, and 
feel, in their intransitive forms) can- 
not be modified by adverbs, except in 
cases such as “I feel well” which run 
counter to the “rules” to which Mr 
Lee apparently wants us to give ob- 
servance. 

But the question of the “rules.” and 
the “purity of the language” in Eng- 
lish has always been a prominent one 
However, it has never been by the 
power of authority that our language 
has grown. A cursory reading of the 
chief text books on the language. 
(Wyld, McKnight), would reveal that 
it has been formed by the constant 
interaction of authority and usage. In 
North America, for reasons which 


would take too long to describe, au- 
thority has guided the language, much 
more than the “best usage,” in the 
last two centuries. This has resulted 
in a number of striking differences 
between North American and British 
constructions. The British, still in the 
phase of taking “usage” as their guide, 
tolerate and endorse such phrases on 
the BBC as: “The Air Ministry have 
issued a weather forecast,” or, “The 
Cabinet are making their decision to- 
night.” To complain that such con- 
structions are corrupt, or even il- 
logical. is to ignore the basic condi- 
tions which affect the growth of the 
English language. Are the words 
“apron” and “adder” corrupt, since 
their original form in the 14th cen- 
tury was “napron™ and “nadder’? Do 
we mispronounce “boil.” and “join” 
simply because in the early 18th cen- 
tury they were pronounced “bile” and 
“ine”? 

Certainly there are dangers in ac- 
cepting “usage” as our sole guide, too. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
is quoted in Mr. Lee’s letter has what 
may be described as an Oxford accent. 
This accent requires “girl” to be pro- 
nounced “gel.” and its speakers would 
shun “in back of” : 
intolerable vulgarities. 

Our guides must be 
authority 


» 


‘ J,°? 
or VISIt with as 


usage and 


Cornwall, Ont. PATRICK LYNDON 


Theme 


YOUR reviewer of Roman Holiday 
(Oct. 10) describes the film as “a 
variation on the Graustarkian theme 
invented by George Barr McC utcheon 
about the beginning of the century.” 
Was not the true “inventor” of the 
theme the English author, Anthony 
Hope (Hawkins), whose Prisoner of 
Zenda (1894) had the gallant com- 
moner winning the love of a princess 
but (as in Roman Holiday and unlike 
the Graustarkian formula as I recall 
it) relinquishing her in favor of her 
roval fiance? 

Toronto J. A. MCNEIL 


The Graustarkian 


Epitor’s Note: The theme of the gal- 
lant commoner winning the love of a 
princess and relinquishing her to her 
royal duties is one of the oldest in liter- 
ature. What McCutcheon added in his 
Graustark stories was the high-flown ro- 
mance between American heroes and 
titled heroines. just what is found in Ro- 


man Holiday 


The Total Job 


Ir may be that the following state- 
ment, made recently by Dr. N. A. M 
MacKenzie (President of the Univer- 
sity of BC) in his final report, may be 
of interest to some of your readers 

“When some of us at the universi- 
ties complain of the lack of prepara- 
tion of the students who come to us 
from the high schools we seem un- 
aware of the fact that the problems 
arising out of the total educational 
task involve the universities and the 
communities just as fully and as int- 
mately as they do the high schools 
The total educational job is a most 
difficult and complex one and it can- 
not be tackled effectively except by 
collaboration and in co-operation.” 


South Burnaby, BC. L. JOHN PRIOR 




































































































Club 391... 


where a man may do his Christmas 
shopping in masculine privacy. . . 
with ease and speed . . . choosing from 
a dazzling drray of beautiful gifts gathered 
from every department in Simpson's. 


Gifts with the feminine appeal of this 


glamorous hostess coat . . . but one of the lovely, 


colorful ‘‘at-homers’”’ to be found in the 


lingerie selection of famous Club 391. 


Club 391 The Christmas Shopping Centre Reserved for Men Shoppers 


ea” 
TORONTO 


ive. 


~ Quilted Satin “At Homer” 
in white with red 


lining. each $25 


Second Floor Centre 
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~The Film 


Industry’s 


first 50 Years 


By VOODMAN LAMB 


is 60 years since Edison’s 
B \\inetoscope first appeared in the 
penn’ arcades of North America, and 
50 since Edwin S. Porter made The 
Great Train Robbery and gave torm 
and direction to the fumbling, primi- 
tive art-form that was to grow into 
the industry which did a gross busi- 
ness of more than $1,100 million in 
the United States alone last year. The 
motion picture companies are cele- 
brating the anniversaries of those 
events, but they are doing so at a time 
when their industry seems to be al- 
uncertain of its future as 
when. half a century ago, the nov- 
elty of watching flickering photo- 
graphs projected on a screen attract- 


most as 


ed the curious to the converted shops, 
storerooms and barns that were call- 
ed nickelodeons. 

Edison was by no means the first 
to produce a device for showing pic- 
tures in such rapid succession that 
the figures in them appeared to be 
oving. During the 1870s, Eadweard 
Muvbridge and J. D. Isaacs took serial 


hotographs of a horse race, using 
row of cameras with electrically 
operated shutters, and Muybridge in- 
vented a revolving disk to project the 
photos. During the next decade. E. J. 
Mares. a French doctor, improved 
n Muybridge’s methods, while Edi- 
son | his associates were working 
n the Kinetograp, a camera using 
Ils coated celluloid film, and the 
Kinetoscope, a machine to show the 
seria ctures. It was the immediate 
pt tv of the Kinetoscope, how- 
ever ich stimulated the interest of 
0 entors and promoters in pic- 
would show motion, and 
e lison put his machine on the 
nark n 1893 there was a surge of 
nver activity in Europe as well as 
l ted States. Within two vears, 
| iere brothers had invented 
ne C ematographe, for taking and 
Projee og moving pictures, and sim- 
es Of apparatus, notably the 
{ con and the Vitascope, were 
roduc -d in the U.S. 
I} ew machines soon supplant- 
inetoscope, but the men who 
hand them showed little under- 
Mand of their potentialities until a 


tures it 


Frene! producer, George Méliés, be- 
san {experiment with camera tech- 
‘ques film cutting and the use of 
‘onne, cd incidents to tell a story. 
The erican, Porter, saw some of 


the Fr ich productions, studied them, 


level : : 
“velo cd his own ideas on editing 
nd cone 1 
‘Md the joining of separate themes in 
me trative, and produced The 


‘reat / rain Robbery. 
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Porter’s film was more than a pop- 
ular success. It opened the minds of 
imaginative men to the opportuni- 
ties of story-telling by means of mo- 
tion pictures, and in so doing breath- 
ed vigorous life into what had been 
a sickly, uncertain infant. One of the 
men who saw what could be done was 
David Wark Griffith, probably the 
greatest single contributor to the art 
of film-making during the industry's 
first 50 years of existence. He made 
the single shot the unit in editing film, 
gave the camera mobility and inject- 
ed flexibility, dramatic force and co- 
hesion into the production by the use 
of close-ups, dissolves and fade-ins. 
With The Birth of a Nation, which 
Griffith produced in 1915, the industry 
approached lusty young manhood. 

The first full-length “features” had 
already been made in Europe, the 
most notable being the Italian pro- 
duction of Quo Vadis? in 1913, but 
it was Griffith who showed how spec- 
tacle and drama could be captured on 
film, and it was his creative work 
which led directly to the fine contri- 
butions made by German and Rus- 
sian producers to the motion-picture 
art, beginning early in the 1920s. 

By this time, the star system was 
well established. In the early films, 


UW'ide-W orld 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN and Jackie Coogan 


in the *The Kid”, a silent classic 








” ie, lilly 


{ SCENE from ™ The Robe” (20th Century-Fox) which introduced CinemaScope 


the players were anonymous, but 
along came Mary Pickford, Lillian 
Gish and Charlie Chaplin to capture 
the hearts of millions of people and 
force the film-makers to the realiza- 
tion that the name of a favorite player 
was a better box-office lure than any- 
thing else. Soon names like Theda 
Bara, William S. Hart and Rudolph 


Valentino became household words, 
and the system became an incubus 
which the industry has never been 


able to shake off. 

The first two decades of the indus- 
trv’s life saw two other important de- 
velopments: Hollywood became the 
film capital of the United States, and 
the United States, with the help of 
the First World War, far outstripped 
al other countries in volume and qual- 
ity of production. Most of the early 
films were made in and around New 
York, where actors were plentiful and 
stage scenery cheap. But indoor light- 
ing was primitive and outdoor weath- 
er uncertain. Besides, there had been 
so many bitter struggles over patents 
that several companies united in 1909 
to form the Motion Picture Patents 
Company in an effort to control pro- 
duction and distribution. Independ- 
ent groups moved to Los Angeles. 
conveniently Mexican 
border in case they had to dodge in- 
junctions. The advantage of climate 
was quickly 
ment West continued, and the strange 
place known as Hollywood came into 
being. The 
enough established by the time Eu- 
rope became embroiled in war to ex- 
pand. during the next dozen vears, to 
the point where they virtually had 
control of the distribution of motion 
Anti- 
trust suits and import controls by tor- 


close to the 


recognized, the move- 


producers were well 


pictures throughout the world 


eign governments have cut into the 
position, but it is still extremel\ 
strong: in 1951, that part of the world 
not under the control of the USSR 
had 54,107,150 motion picture the- 
atres, and 74 per cent of the running 
time of these was taken up by USS. 
films. 

The industry has always been rest- 
lessly experimenting on the technical 


side. It was inevitable that sound and 


color would be wedded to motion. 
Sound effects and music were used 
successfully in 1926, and the following 
vear dialogue was added to The Jazz 
Singer, which starred the late Al Jol- 
son. With that film it was obvious to 
everyone that the silent era had ended 
—not without regret for many people 
who had delighted in the superb pan- 
tomime of Chaplin and ott 

comedians, and who knew tha 
pictures talking, actors would neve! 
again have to rely exclusively on bod- 
ily movement to make an 
laugh and cry as Chaplin did in such 
a film as The Kid, with Jackie Coogan 
in 1920. 
development of Technicolor in 1932, 


audience 


Color was added with the 


and after that the industry concentrat- 
ed on improving these new ingredients 
until the advent of television, follow- 


ing the Second World War 


IT WOULD BE NO exaggeration to 
A 

sav that television caused a panic 
in Hollywood. The big vear for the 
motion picture 
when 
States climbed to $1,512 


were 





industry was 1946, 
gross receipts in 
million. The 
following year they down to 
and kept going down 
until in 1951 thev were $1,166 million 
By the end of 1952, over 5,000 of the 


18.500 indoor theatres in 


$1.407 million. 


States had closed 


The eacChuion oO le Him companies 


was varied. While some sought new 


"mmicks to lu iudiences from the 


television screens 

Out a superior product 
t 

failed was told 


Maver, the ve 


y renort niublishe 
a repo udilIsned 





in the Saturday Re- 
Vile Mu : lo combat the challen 7c Ol 
M-G-M 


Century-Fox, at that time the best or 





television 

ganized and most alert 
Hollywood decided that the time 
Was ripe to supply tne screens of the 
nation with a directed 
4 


product 
i 





higher intellectual level than had in 


the past proved palatable or profitable 


The addicts of quantitv in entertain- 
ment could, they figured, linger at 
home while those who preferred 


quality would at long last find thei 


more rarefied tastes gratified with 


















































































greater frequency at their local theatre 
Never before had they turned out 
so high a percentage of adult films. 
And never before did they suffer such 
catastrophic consequences.” 

Other companies investigated tech- 
nical possibilities and there was a sud- 
den flood of innovations based on the 
use ot wide screens and devices to give 
the illusion of depth. These simmered 
down pretty well to 3-D, Cinerama 
ind CinemaScope. and were described 
by Dore Schary, production chief for 
M-G-M, in an article written for 


HAND-MADE 


SATURDAY NIGHT a few months ago. 
All three processes are an effort to 
heighten reality on the screen. The 
Three-Dimensional films try to do this 
by providing depth, while the others 
are an attempt to fill the entire field 
of vision with the image, Cinerama by 
means of a wide, curved screen piec- 
pictures, and 
simpler, one- 


ing together three 
CinemaScope by a 
camera method of projecting a huge 
image. 

The success of the first 3-D films, 
Bwana Devil, House of Wax and San- 


BY OLD-WORLD 





garee raised high hopes in Hollywood 
that the answer to television had been 
found, but the productions were crude 
and it quickly became obvious that, 
once it was no longer a novelty, 3-D 
had to be used with more intelligence 
if the interest of audiences was to be 
sustained. Unlike sound, 3-D adds 
nothing to the actual telling of a story, 
but it can add richness to reality and 
power to dramatic effect. When Holly- 
wood learns to use it with restraint, 
there is no doubt that films will have 
new and satisfying qualities of beauty 


ARTISANS 


Give Whitefriars Swans this Christmas, and you give Beauty. Buy them by 


the paw... Rs 


treasured gift for special friends. Genuine Whitefriars 


Swans are hand-made by English artisans, and are available at your favourite 


gitt or china shop 


in a selection of translucent colours. For shimmering 


breath-taking loveliness . . . there is no finer gift. 
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and depth. The advantage over ‘ele. 
vision will be temporary, however. be- 
cause there is no reason to suppose 
that TV technicians will not add 3-D 
as well as color to the home scrvens 

The wide screens of Cinerama ind 
CinemaScope cannot be duplicat: | in 
the home, of course. Indeed, th. ex- 
pensive methods of the former ay 
be too much for even the theatr « jn 
the smaller communities. But ese 
innovations have their own ik- 
nesses. While they are admirable = -hi- 
cles for the film spectagle, actio on 
an epic scale, it is difficult to see jow 
they can be used successfully fo. the 
intimate and the tender scenes ch 
are just as much a part of story-t. ‘ing 
as the heroic. One cannot im. ‘ine 
Hollywood abandoning intimacy ind 
tenderness to the television studi 

It is impossible to tell what will 
ultimately develop from the ferment 
within the film industry itself ind 
from its struggle with television for 
audiences, but my guess is that ii will 
go like this: 

The industry will learn how to bring 
together 3-D and the wide scre in 
a form that will best serve the purpose 
of motion pictures — the telling of a 
story. It will do this for theatre audi- 
ences, and at the same time will work 
in close co-operation with television 
Even now, better than $20 million a 
vear is being spent on films for TV 
Last year, a Columbia | subsidiary 
agreed to make 39 half-hour screen- 
plays for Ford, with Ford paying 
about three-quarters of the cost for 
the right to two TV showings. Tele- 
vision consumes the material of enter 
tainment at a terrifying rate, and it is 
logical to expect that the film industry 
will find more and more of an oppor- 
tunity to feed that hunger. Right now 
the problem is cost; while some in- 
dependent producers have been able 
to make good films for as low as 
$150,000, the big studios expect their 
full-leneth features to cost them be- 
tween $1 and $2 million, and TV sim- 
ply cannot afford that sort of thing 

There is another new development. 
however, which may provide the solu- 
tion for film-TV co-operation. This is 
subscription, or pay-as-you-see tele- 
vision, which has been given limited 
tests in the United States. The time 
may come when motion pictures will 
get their first showing on special TV 
networks, with subscribers paying 4 
fee for the privilege of watching the 
new film, which would later be dis- 
tributed for showing in theatres 

That the shape of the film industry 
will change even more during i next 
half-century than in the first 5( years 
is certain, but to argue that it is ‘oom- 
ed is absurd. It will exist, in on form 
or another, just as long as | .iman 
beings are interested in visual -nter- 
tainment. 


Co 


Mr. Lie claimed the Canadii G0 
ernment is one of the strongest » SUP- 
porters. He termed Canada und. stand: 


ing and reliable, and said if it = pport 


ed something, it did so 10 px cent 
while if it did not support it, stood 
firm, but remained friendly. ron 
Daily Star. 

Pretty reserved, these Cana 1ans. 





Saturda: 
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Television 


Women’s Work Is 


COUPLE OF WEEKS AGO I took a 
8 iv off and lounged around 
our ouse collecting information 
abou! daytime television. I must re- 
port ‘hat in this no-man’s-land of 
video everything is beautiful and only 
durance is vile. The one thing I did 
find it was why my shirts don’t get 
roned: my wife is too busy copying 
jown Marion Roberts’s recipes, cry- 
ing hey heart out over Susan Douglas 
o “Guiding Light,” and dreaming up 
wavs lo beat me out of enough loot 
to bu) the things that an announcer 
called John Corbett advertises on 
Johnnie’s Show,” from Buffalo, N-Y., 
1.45 p.m. Daytime TV is the best 
hing invented to keep the housewife 
appy since the wooden baby cradle 
passed away. 

Al| kidding aside, it’s pretty good 
stuff, and I wonder now why | didn’t 
uy a set earlier, so that the lady who 

ims the Yorkshire pudding in our 

ace would have had something to 
think of other than what bar I was 
going to frequent between 5.00 and 
0.00 p.m. Take Arthur Godfrey, for 
nstance; his particular type of free- 
wheeling  dicto-benevolence comes 
ver much better in the morning than 
does later in the day. And then, of 
course, there are the soap operas. Soap 
peras on radio used to be something 
that | wouldn't have been found dead 
stening to, but I found that I could 
itch them on TV. 





> 





Such a female institution as the 
ap Opera cannot be dismissed lightly. 
There was one on the day that I ‘pl ay- 
ed hookey from the office that had a 
loctor as the protagonist. Through 
Mtelligence given me by my wife and 
daughter, I learnt that this guy was 
Maving around with a nurse at the 
hospital where practised his bed- 


‘de manner, and although his wife 
didn't exactly know about his gynex- 
cological shenanigans she was a little 
spicious because they, meaning her- 
elf and baby, had been living with 
her people since the wedding, and she 


though: it was about time that they 
could itord to rent a place of their 


My ite, who is an otherwise 
charn lady, has a tendency to asso- 
late with all wife-deserters, male 
divor, and other types of marital 
hellior ind when she was filling in 
the ba. ground of this soap saga she 
'ranste. ed her hatred of the doctor 
’me. \!a a look in her eye that I 
Nave C ne to recognize over the years. 
| was id when the whole thing was 
Ver medium is different, but it 
S still same old suds. 


Just sout the time that I was think- 
ig Im st change my brand of opium, 


e se 1 came alive, to use the term 
Sosely with an English movie star- 
ing a outhful Leslie Howard epic. 
Englar makes the best movies in the 


id, ‘or my money, but the ones 
it arc being re-shown on television 
‘ould have been cut up for mandolin 
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Vever Done 


picks years ago. I can’t tell you much 


about the picture because I dozed off 


towards the end, but I think that Les- 
lie Howard was about to be hanged. 
This was a travesty of jusiice, if there 
ever was one, for it should have been 
the producer. 

My nine-year-old son, who was 
staying home from school with a hang- 
over on the day I am talking about, 
has a wonderfully retentive memory 
for advertising jingles, and he can anti- 
cipate them all from Bond’s Bread to 
the Camel Caravan. One of his favor- 
ites apparently concerns two daytime 
characters called “Vapo” and “Rub” 
who have usurped the place in the 
advertising scheme of things once 
occupied by “Trade” and “Mark,” 
and about time, too. These two car- 
toon characters advertise Vick’s Vapo- 
rub, and accompanying the advertis- 
ing was a scene showing a mother 
holding her son over a boiling sauce- 
pan of the stuff. This familiar scene 
took me back thirty-five years to a 
day when my old English grandma 
held me over a boiling cauldron of 
tar that was being used to mend a 
Street, because I was suffering from 
whooping cough. I don’t believe that 
boiling tar is a better cure for respira- 
tory ailments than Vick’s, but I’m 
here, ain't 1? 


G ANOTHER PROGRAM that took my 
= fancy was one called “Ill Buy 
That.” This program, a panel job of 
the type of “What's My Line?”, ap- 
pears Tuesdays and Thursd: ys at 2.00 
p-m., and has four people, represent- 
ing stage, films, and culture, who 
guess what the contestant is trying to 
sell. We found it hilarious, for on the 
day that we saw it such things were of- 
fered for sale as Marlon Brando's T- 
shirt from A Streetcar Named Desire, 
an Indian war bonnet and a triplet 
baby carriage. The triplet carriage, of 
course, resulted in some trying double 
entendres. One of the panel, Audrey 
Meadows, who plays on the Jackie 
Gleason Show, made remarks such as, 
“Does the object for sale result from 
work over and above the call of 
duty?” and “Is it something that 
might result from a trip to Atlantic 
City?” 

I'd long ago thought of Kate Smith 
in the same nostalgic vein that I think 
of Bing Crosby's  twenty-year- -old 
Primo Cigars program, but here she 
was again, twice as large as life, sing- 
ing W ‘hen the Moon Comes Over the 
Mountain and being MC’d by Ted 
Collins. Ted, who has lost some hair 
and gained some waistline, ran the 
show smoothly but kept saying things 
like, “New York has about 8 million 
people, roughly speaking— of course 
2 million don't speak roughly. we Fne 
cameras took me on a trip along 44th 
Street and it was just the same as I 
remembered it from the days when I 
bused dishes at 44th and Lexington 
for twelve dollars a week. There were 





And “Thrift S 





Season rt’ September to May) 


is a perfect time to so! 


O} course you want to go to France—everyone does 


And “Thrift Season” 


offers so many advantages. 


Steamship and air rates are lower—hotel accommo- 


dations are easier to obtain—traveling is so pleasant 


and comfortable—and you'll enjoy more elbow room 


everywhere. As for 


fun, relaxation, and beautv—a 


trip to France is always an unforgettable experience! 


For full details, see your travel agent—and for free 


booklets and maps, W rite: 


as French Government Tourist Office 


You will have the time of your life cruising 
with CUNARD this winter. Come aboard °% 


the “CARONTA”, 


“MAURETANIA” 


“BRITANNIC” and sail in luxury to 


many of the world’s most colorful ports. 


Six 
Sunshine Cruises 


New York to the 
West Indies and 
South America 


RMS “CARONIA” 


Dec. 22—12 days—from $295 
Jan. 6—13 days—from $325 


RMS ““MAURETANIA” 


Jan. 29—18 days—from $495 
Feb. 18—18 days—from $495 
Mar. 11—14 days—from $385 
Mar. 27—15 days—from $385 


JAPAN —SOUTH PACIFIC 


RMS “CARONIA" } 
from New York—January 23, 1954 
99 days 
24 ports—18 Different Lands 
$2750 up 


ALL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


RMS “‘BRITANNIC”’ 


from New York—January 29, 1954 
66 days 
15,100 miles of enchantment 


$1275 up 


21 ports 


See Your Local Travel Agent—No One Can Serve You Better 


Cunard Line 


Head Office: 230 Hospital Street. Montreal 


Branches at: Halifax * Saint John « Quebec * Toronto * Winnipeg « Edmonton « Vancouver 









































































































































advance bookings already received 


shou... there 


square feet showed an increase of almost 40°, over 1952 
| f 


—and 19514 is even more promising. 


will 
be 


more 


in 
hifty- 


hour 


at the 


CROSSROADS OF 
WORLD TRADE 


0 


1953 exhibitor space of 201813 ite, 


This surely proves the value of the Trade Fair to Canadian business. 


equally important is the fact that 28.179 bona fide buyers and 


APPLY NOW FOR SPACE 


1954 


OPERATI 


business visitors from Canada and from 56 other countries 


considered it good business to attend the Fair. 


Be at the Fair in fifty-four... 


show your products to the 


buyers of the world... but be sure of satisfactory 


space requirements by applying immediately to 


Phe Administrator. Canadian International Vrade Fair. 


Levhibition Park. loronto Dene: Ontario. 


th Annual 


TORONTO 


CANADIAN ==: 


1954 
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TRADE FAIR 


BY THE GOVERNMENT OF (¢ 


PO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 


three dancers who led us down past 
the hotels, pawnshops, and _ theatre 
marquees, and they were excellcnt. | 
felt twenty years younger and fifty 
pounds lighter when it was over. and 
a little sad and sentimental too. 

Another program that I wa‘ched 
was called “Meet The Millers.” and 
featured a man and wife nipping 
around a kitchen cooking corious 
amounts of delicious food. I couw'dn't 
figure out what Mr. Miller was Going 
in a kitchen when he should jaye 
been out working in a tin plate | oun- 
dry, but the food they demonst: ited 
was wonderful-looking chow and ¢:ius- 
ed me to dart into our kitchen ind 
steal three slices of liverwurst :od a 
half pound of cheese from the icchox, 
There were several other cocking 
demonstrations during the day. and 
now I know where my wife gel the 
idea of baking hamburg steak in cab- 
bage leaves and whipping up batches 
of cookies that taste like a mixture of 
jujubes and liquorice root. 

The pieces de resistance of da\time 
IV are the tear-jerking programs that 
come at the end of the afternoon, or 
about an hour before the male mem- 
bers of the household throw them- 
selves from their cars and buses with 
the cares of the day behind them. The 
best-known one is a program called 
“Welcome Travellers,” run by a Billy 
Graham-ish young fellow named 
Tommy Bartlett. The idea is that 
several people who have lived exem- 
plary lives, who haven't kicked their 
mothers for a month, for example. are 
paraded before the cameras and, 
while straightening their halos with 
one hand, declaim their virtues with 
the other. Everything is sweetness and 
light. and the whole thing is carried 
on in the pseudo-sanctimonious tones 
of an undertaker asking to see his 
client’s insurance policies. For their 
virtuous deeds these people are given 
sums of money, clothing, furniture, 
and what not, and by the time the 
program finishes everybody with 
TV set is reduced to a_blubbering 
mass of sentimental jelly. 

The women go mad about the pro- 
eram, and if you find that the mashed 
potatoes are soggy when you sit down 
to dinner, you now know that the 
extra Water came from women’s weep- 
ing, and what can any man say about 
that? 


HUGH (Cr:ARNER 


In Praise of Old Measures 


Some like their 

wine 

in plastic moulded cup of abst t odd 
design 

and some drink from. bent can 
rust-spotted jagged 

or paper folded into goathorn )re- 

carious 

others bottle to mouth swig. 


Polish me yet a wine-glass, » ender: 
stemmed, 

Of shape found good some ¢. "tures 
ago, 

Let crystal form, though 1 mer 


age condemned, 
Enhance the magic of goo. wine> 
rich glow. 


D. KERMo!! PARR 


Saturday Night 
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Is 
SE ARE FRETFUL days for 
5 A se of us who are waiting 
: uur for the departure of the first 
d k lip to some adjacent planet. 
Nob knows when the ship will 
- eave even whether it hasn't al- 
tt. This is bad enough. What's 
: se nobody knows who will be the 
# sasseri_ers on the first trip. 
.d Although, so far as I can discover 
ie popular press, no country in 
c the d plans to use atom bombs 
- g anything but human beings, 
5f c ures used in all the tests have 
1 humans but valuable goats, 
ne nonk pigs. and other familiar 
at of the animal world. Mod- 
Or em science is remarkably set in its 
n- d notorious for ignoring the 
n- c spect of all its works. It’s a 
th ss that the passengers on the 
he st t trips to Mars will be goats 
od kevs too. And what we need 
ly g aight right now is this: what 
ed chance will we have with the Martians 
its and monkevs arrive there 
n- e us? 
aT | s only one answer: practic- 
re By the time we've despatch- 
id ¢ \ rocket-loads of goats and 
th mkevs. the first human beings to 
th Cite lars are gong to be s -eted us 
nd of impostors. What Martian 


ed t sense will believe that peo- 
es claim to have built rockets 
Ms t span the heavens, neverthe- 
I the first ones off full of 
en wats { monkeys? The simple ex- 
re that we used animals so 





{ 


dy would get hurt if things 


II nowhere 


mg will get us 
Martians won't believe it. 
t will be useless, or they 
e it and never trust us again 
innocent 


monkeys to save our own 


flanger the lives of 
ll reason, presumably we 
I esitate to do the same with 
ins. For anything we know, 
ins mav all be 
ER h hemselves 
I they aren't, they may speak 
lal language better than they 
I have no particu- 
tor being prejudiced against 
first-hand 
th them have been limited 
mal in a life spent largels 


and 


goats 


Stand us. 


monkeys, for my 


liticlans and university pro- 
‘ut I keep in touch with the 
1gdom_ through the digest 
and have formed the opin- 
nonkeys are a pretty shifts 
goats, | once met a news- 
Who had moved out into 
and started to raise goats, 
SIX months they had him 
that they were cleaner and 
commonly 
around 
steadily 


esome than ts 


pr In tact, he 


triends, 


goes 

who de- 
number, that the goat is a 

act gned animal. : 

this to a hard- 

ten rnalist, what will they be 


s can do 
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The Social Scene 


Whos For Mars? 


Mars? By the time 
human beings get there, the Martians 
will probably be believing that the 
earth is run by animals who employ 
human creatures in dull 
routine tasks while goats the world 
over loaf around the fields in idle 
luxury. The monkeys who go along 
will no doubt be palmed off as 
human, and the first human beings 
who actually get to Mars will spend 
some months trying to explain the dif- 
ference between monkeys and people. 
It's not a job I'd care to take on 
mvyself—not if the monkeys have got 
there first. ; ‘ 
The out of this di- 
lemma, which, if allowed to develop, 
may well set interplanetary travel 
back several centuries, is to send peo- 
ple trom the start ( 
risks, for if 


able to do on 


countless 


obvious way 


This has its own 
there’s anything more 


likely to get Earth-Mars relations off 
to a bad beginning than sending 


goats, its sending people. On the 
other hand, there’s no reason why the 
Martians shouldn't be made to take 
their chances with the rest of us. 

All we have to decide. therefore. is 
what people to send. Seen in 
light, the problem 
laughably simple. The first rockets to 
Mars should be packed as full as can 
be with scientists. If the rockets arrive 
safely, we'll get the most out of the 


passengers, for they'll be 


this 


whole becomes 


trained ob- 
It the rockets don’t make it, 
we'll have saved the cost of the goats 


and monkevs. 


servers. 


NorRMAN WarRD 


Vorning 


Morning 

is chatter, 
clatter 

of milk bottles 
a million times 
along the street. 


staccato beat 


of passing feet, 
rattle, 

battle with can 
by garbage man: 
far awav chime 
of convent bell. 


honk of horn, 

roar of truck, 

bark of dog, 
slamming door, 
smell of fog, 

shouted word, 

song of bird; 
newsboy whistling 
from house to house, 
will he never get past? 
sme'l of bacon 
frying in the kitchen 
and last, 

the scream of a train 
in labor, 

crying with pain. 


ARTHUR S. BOURINOT 





BALANCE is important 
in DIABETES, too... 


NA way, the skillful performer on the 
[ tight wire and people with diabetes have 
certain things in common. 

The performer depends principally on 
proper balance and control to accomplish 
his difficult act. Likewise, diabetics must 
be equally concerned with balance and 
control .. . if they are to live nearly normal, 


active lives. 


The three essential factors which dia- 
betics must keep in proper balance are diet, 
exercise, and insulin. 

1. Diet is a vital part of the treatment of 
every diabetic. In many mild cases, espe- 
cially when diabetes is discovered early, diet 
alone can control the disease. 

2. Exercise, or active work, is also im- 
portant in the treatment of diabetes, be- 
cause it helps to increase the ability of the 
body to use sugars and starches. 

3. Insulin does not cure the disease, but 
it has often given diabetics a new lease on 
lite. Insulin enables diabetics to utilize 
food and convert it Into energy in a nor- 
mal way. 

New and different types of insulin, which 


vary in speed and duration of action, now 
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make possible more effective c rol o 


Many 


under way to learn more about the chem- 


diabetes research studies are m 


my in hy 1 } t > ‘ thea 
istry of insulin and how Ss used b e 


body. These and other investigations w 


probably bring an increasingly hope 


outlook for most diabetics 








When diagnosed early, diabetes is easier 
to control, and serious complications can 
often be avoided. Fortunately, diabetes can 
be readily detected by hav SIS 
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“The research people also found that the ore 


contained other rare metals. Step by step the 
SC lentists worked out wavs of getting these metals 


out of the ore. So today Inco recovers quite a lot 


of gold, silver, platinum, palladium and. other If y leave 
metals from the ore. In fact, Canada has become nd tk insider; 
the world’s largest producer of the platinum aders 1d wor 
metals. The palladium obtained from the nickel some revolt 
Yeller sition 


: ore is today very popular for fine jewelry.” 
“Oh ves, the Sudburv nickel ore : Y Poe J : cuime jan they 
an ommun 


mm ists but 


contains as much copper as it 


{ 


does nickel! So Inco is not only 


the world’s largest: producer of nists oF ti-cleri 

nickel, but also Canada’s largest eXcepti llv we 

produc er of copper.” , ere h ‘ld me 

Ms que ion. W 

aut ‘1a hig! 

© fo mer ter 

“The Romance of Nickel”? — “tes ; " , ‘tates? : founc 
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rR ME: I’ve seen what is behind 
6 th. bold Italian stand on the 
[rieste guestion. Ten days visiting the 
industr. es of Northern Italy have re- 
vealed 2 country which, though so 
much poorer than France in natural 
resources and farmland and support- 
ng a Jorger population, is far more a 
wing concern. Italians have problems 
“for the first time in my life I have 
heard people talk of “permanent un- 
employ ment”— but they talk of them 
without the frustration, the wounded 
pride, or the cynicism of the French. 
They speak freely of the poverty of 
their country, without giving a long 
st of excuses why they are not able to 
do much about it. That’s because they 
ie doing a great deal about it. Far 
from being a great industrial coun- 
ry, Italy has pushed up industrial pro- 
duction 33 per cent above the highest 
pre-war level, that of 1929, as com- 
jared to a French increase of only 4 
per cent. Incomparably more building 
going on than in France, and there 
sa feeling of optimism and _ confi- 
dence among the industrial leaders. 
Indeed it has been said that the best 
f them, the kind I met at Olivetti, 
Fiat and Edison of Milan, have more 
ncommon with Americans than with 
Romans 
I had spent only a few days in Italy 
in 1946—since the war, and I must 





: say that what I have seen has been 
' together encouraging. There may be 
, no more natural conclusion to draw 
: ‘rom the election returns from. this 


country, while sitting at a desk in 
North America, than that Italy is 
rotten with Communism and a very 
‘eak proposition altogether. When 
ou get here you find that not a single 
Susinessman —at least in my experi- 
ence—talks of Communism as a dan- 
serous force which might take over 
he country, or which lames it so 
much that it cannot fulfil its role in 
NATO. And these are alert, enter- 
prising usinessmen just as much con- 
cerned \.ith the future of their coun- 
I'v as are with Canada’s future (a 
n story of which, incidentally, 
‘as spre sd all over Europe). 

If \ leave out the few fanatics 


a ae 
‘ 


nd the onsiderable number of party 
aders nd workers who hope that, 
come revolution,” they will get a 
roller sition under a Communist 


‘suime jan they ever will otherwise, 
‘lan ommunists are not Moscow 
mMmi ists but economic Commu- 
MS Or nti-clerical Communists. An 
\cepty lv well-informed observer 
Id me of his researches into 
MS gue vion. Why, for instance, was 
“ere S| A a high Communist vote in 
ke te ner territory of the Papal 
Ales ‘ found that many church- 
ng | ins were voting Communist, 
at because they were against 
| He Chui ch, but because they and their 
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ancestors had fought for generations 
to reduce its power over their daily 
life. The Church gave its whole sup- 
port to the Christian Democratic gov- 
ernment; therefore, these people voted 
for the Communist Party, as the only 
powerful opposition, quite sure that it 
would not win. 

Why do farmers in Italy vote Com- 
munist? Traditionally, throughout 
much of the country, they work as 
sharecroppers. Before the war, the 
general arrangement was a 50-50 split 
of the crop with the owner of the 
estate. Housing is free, and imple- 
ments, such as they are, are provided 
by the owner. Generations have lived 
in the same house, and farmed the 
same land almost as if it were their 
own. Since the war, the government 
has increased their share of the crop. 
Yet many vote Communist. The way 
they explain it is like this: “The Com- 
munists promise us that when they 
come to power they will give us the 
land. Of course we don’t believe them. 
But we vote for them, knowing that 
they won't win, because the landlords 
will then be frightened into giving us 
a larger share than we are getting 
now.” 

It is something the same with many 
of the workers. At the big Milan and 
Turin factories many of them own 
motor scooters, some live in low-rent 
company housing, enjoy the use of a 
factory clinic, and get certain family 
benefits from the state. They are by 
all odds the best-off among _ Italian 
workers. If you ask them why they 
vote Communist, their answer is that 
the Communist-led union will fight 
hardest for better wages and working 
conditions. That’s the same as in 
France. The general belief is that if 
the Communist party heads here were 
to try to lead this mass of people, who 
support them electorally for so many 
different reasons, off on a crusade for 
Moscow, this would turn into a fiasco. 
At present the Communists are ham- 
strung in their campaign for the So- 
viets and against the Atlantic alliance 
by the fact that the leading Atlantic 
powers. the United States and Britain, 
are giving Trieste back to Italy. For 
nationalist reasons, and the discomfi- 
ture it causes Tito, the Italian Commu- 
nists are bound to support this step. 
This leaves them, however, plenty of 
room for questioning the good faith 
of the U.S. and Britain in carrying 
through the transfer. 

It is excitement over Trieste and 
the very real underlying danger of this 
situation, I am assured, which are the 
reasons for the large numbers of po- 
lice in evidence in Italian streets (on 
one or two occasions I have seen them 
with rifles), and for the plain-clothes 
protection w hich sometimes annoyed 
and sometimes amused the party of 
NATO journalists with whom I visited 
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Keep comfortable, look smart, wear 
**Paris’’* Free-Swing Suspenders. Your 
trousers hang better with suspenders, drape 
the way they should. And the patented 
swivel-action back allows your suspenders 
to move with every motion, yet Can't Skid 
off your Shoulders. Insist on**Paris”’ Free- 
Swing Suspenders—from 31.50 at better 


stores everywhere. 


@ Look neat, be well dressed, wear com- 
fortable long stretch “Paris” Garters. No 
sloppy sox when “Paris” Garters keep up 
your good appearance. 75¢ to $1.50. 


PARIS BELTS — SUSPENDERS — GARTERS 
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industrial centres in the north. We 
dubbed them the Society of Friends; 
they were changed from time to time 
but they were with us wherever we 
went as a party. 

We found it very hard to figure out 
the mentality behind such a policy, 
which made a very poor impression 
on journalists from the Benelux and 
Scandinavian countries, Britain and 
Canada. Were they there to protect 
us from Communist demonstrations? 
There was no publicity whatever for 
our visit. Were they there to keep us 
from talking with the workers? I 
made a particular point of asking 
questions of the workers in my very 
limited Italian when the “friends” 
were near and was never stopped do- 
ing this. One day we tried being 
friendly with them, and ended up 
shaking hands all round and saying 
“Rivederci!” In the end we were com- 
pletely baffled. We all wanted this 
particular regime, a democracy, to be 
protected; but we thought in this case 
the protection was rather overdone. 

However, that’s by the side. The 
aim of the tour was to show Italian 
industry, and we took it for granted 
we were being shown the best there 
was. Even so, the biggest of all, the 
Montecatini chemical firm, was not 
shown to us, while another firm we 
visited on the spur of the moment, 
the Edison Company, turned out to 
be one of the most impressive. It was 
the second company in the world to 
buy an Edison generator, and used it 
to light the famous La Scala Opera 
House. The letter from Edison, quot- 
ing the price and the number of lamps 
it would light (120), is framed on the 
wall. 

Now this company, entirely private, 
is the biggest electrical supplier in 
Italy, with many hydro plants, and 
several brand-new steam plants run- 
ning on natural gas. The steam plant 
at Piacenza, a Marshall Plan proposi- 
tion developing 140,000 kw., is the 
neatest thing of the kind I have ever 
seen, bright, clean and 
painted up in Technicolor: and we 
passed another just outside Milan 
quite as striking. Over a million kilo- 
watts of steam power have been built 
in Italy since the war, all the way from 
Turin to Palermo, and including the 
300,000 kw. station using steam from 
the hotsprings of Larderello. 

The natural gas which powers a 
half-dozen new generating stations in 
the north has been a tremendous boon 
to the country. Originally discovered 
as far back as 1929, it was not until 
four vears ago that the full size of the 
field was indicated. Since then devel- 
opment has gone ahead pell-mell, at 
first with American drilling teams, but 
for some time wholly under Italian 
direction. During 1953 the largest 
field of all was found near Ravenna: 
even without this in use as yet, the gas 
replaces about one-quarter of Italy's 


former coal needs. 


spotlessly 


You have to consider the fact that 
Italy is trying to compete in the mod- 
ern world without any domestic re- 
sources whatever in coal, iron or oil, 
to realize the excitement that the dis- 
covery has caused. Mostly used in 
industry, it is also piped to the chief 
cities from Venice to Genoa to be 
mixed with the locally made gas—it 
has three times higher heating value 





oe Why let winter worry you— 
when sunny Jamaica's only 
3 a few hours away? Hoi'sa 
romantic isle of encant- 
ment where you can lave in 
the warm sunshine and swim 
in rainbow-coloured \ ater 


all day and every day. 












Come! Swim, fish, volf, 
|< sight-see, or just laze in 
(A Jamaica's tropical world of 
iy escape. You'll enjoy luxur- 
IN > ious hotel facilities in any 
u\ of Jamaica’s five varied 


resort areas—and remember, 
rates which include meals and 


entertainment are so moderate! 


For further details, see your 
travel agent, any airline or 
shipping office, or write to 
Jamaica Tourist Board, 47 
Fraser Avenue, Toronto. 
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then the gas—for household use. Es- 
tiriated reserves now promise a 20- 
supply. 

1 Milan we visited the famous 
Ai:a-Romeo automobile factory, and 
sa’. an Operation which has quite 
vanished in America. Here were 6,000 
m: i. many of them highly skilled ma- 
ch jists, and a fine engineering works, 
tu ning out just 18 cars a day. They 
W making almost every part, the 
en-ine from valves to crankshafts, the 
ge. r-box and the rear-end, the car- 
bu ctor, the steering mechanism, and 
the body too. The result is a sort of 
hand-made Olds 88, about two-thirds 
the size, and somewhat cheaper — 
though not by Italian earning stand- 
ar They don’t insist on making 
every part. It’s just that Italien indus- 
tr) isn’t big enough to provide the 
great number of supplying — firms 
which we have in America. The only 
firms they could call on are Lancia, a 
direct competitor, or Fiat, which has 
different standards. 


— 


\WWe went to Turin, to see Fiat, the 
industrial giant of Italy and an im- 
pressive company by any standard of 
comparison. Of 18 works, the main 
one. producing some half-dozen mod- 
els of cars, is nearly as big as the 
Volkswagen works in Germany, and 
has an output of 540 automobiles a 
day. The whole operation is laid out 
according to the most modern prin- 
ciples of flow of work towards the 
assembly lines. 

Fiat also makes a wide range of 
military vehicles, which were demon- 
strated to us on a site thoroughly pre- 
pared by 40 days of rain, and which 
the firm is waiting hopefully to sell 
to NATO. Fiat’s aeronautical works, 
ultra-modern and even more impres- 
sive than the motor factory, is a 
familiar show for a Canadian visitor. 
Just going out of production of the jet 
type which the RCAF first used, the 
de Havilland Vampire with Goblin 
engine, Fiat is tooling up for Sabres 
and Allison jets. Meanwhile, posters 
freshly pasted up in Turin ask if 
Fiat's deal with the American “war- 
mongers” doesn’t mean the end of the 
Italian aeronautical industry. Fiat, it 
says, is the only planemaker left and 
its down from 3,500 employees to 
2.000, working three days a week. It 
should be designing and _ building 
Ita!in civil transports, the poster says, 


and citizens must insist that it do this. 

!'om Turin we went up into the 
foonills, in the direction of Mont 
BI to Ivrea. Hannibal and his ele- 
phoits passed through here, and later 
Napoleon's legions; and the town has 
1 m which was designed by Leonar- 


do Here has grown up from a small 
sho? the world’s headquarters of the 
Oli. oti firm, which makes typewriters 
anc calculating machines. I have seen 
eno ch industries on this trip to last 
me long time, but the Olivetti set-up 


Wil stand with anything, anywhere. It 
cou| be in America, or in Sweden or 
Wiverland, but it is wholly Italian. 
Ony can only hope that many Italian 
Ind. strialists will come to see its hand- 
son factory buildings, splendid work- 
rs housing, excellent apprentices’ 
SCI the beautiful kindergarten, the 
Ibr.'¥ open to the whole town, and 
en e it as best they can. 
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Every day in the year, pulp and 
paper creates $3 million of new wealth for 
Canada. In value of production, in exports, 

in employment, in wages paid, and in 
investment, it leads all industry. 

Its purchases of goods and services are 
unparalleled in Canadian industrial life. 
Pulp and paper continues to pace 


Canada’s expanding economy. 
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The Other 


8 TO THE EDITOR: 

As one of the dull-witted per- 
sonnel men (with not even a title) I 
read “The Art of Getting a Job” 
(SATURDAY NIGHT, Oct. 17) with 
amusement and amazement. In fact I 
read it twice, because some of the 
words were pretty big. And I take 
exception to Hugh Garner's report. 

Most of the practices he deplores 
are as ancient as the wooden wheel. 
The two-minute interview is as archaic 
as the bustle and caused about as 
many errors of judgment. If, in the 
old days, a person secured good help 
with this technique it was pure luck. 
It succeeded only because the majority 

people—including personnel folks, 
with Mr. G.’s indulgence—are pretty 
good, reliable, sober Joes. The em- 
ployment man you so unjustly malign 
has had some headaches in his day, so, 
in self-defence, he set up some rough 
standards. Admittedly the perfect ap- 
plicant doesn’t exist, but, like the 
beauty contestants, they have to meas- 
ure up in certain areas. The parts Mr. 
Garner knows a little about have been 
badly distorted, I’m sorry to sav. 

As an ex: imple, a college man isn't 
so much better qualified than a High 
School youth. Let’s say he is better 
educated—to a degree. As the girl 
said, “It's what you do with what 
you've got,” and some inspired fugi- 
tives from the Entrance class have 
dodged the truant officer long enough 
to make their mark in business simply 
because they used their native intelli- 
gence with efficiency and dispatch. 
That is recognized and, you know, a 
lad like that doesn’t have too much 
trouble getting a favorable hearing in 
the elegant personnel office. 

You should know, too, that a fam- 
ily tree isn’t important in hiring, pro- 
viding the applicant hasn’t gone oxt 
on a limb in bragging about it. 

The characters you have dreamed 
up as typical, dull-witted personnel 
men are versatile, even if unintelligent. 
Any slow-thinking personnel consult- 
ant who is sufficiently persuasive to 
Wheedle an office and a staff out of 
Management shoule be on the sales 
force. Any sober person who has had 
anything to do with top level (I must 
slip in some of the phrases that mark 
a personnel man) Officers knows that 
even a requisition for a stationery cup- 
board, let alone an office, requires at 
least 20 approvals and the corporate 
seal, 

The personnel man you look down 
on may not be an Einstein in intelli- 
gence, but he is a diplomat without 
striped pants and could give Lester 
Pearson lessons in statecraft. 

You say “finding employment is a 
game in which honesty is a rela- 
tive term”. Now that is misleading 
because actually the honesty of the 
relatives is not important. It he Says 
his parents were married, that’s good 
enough for us. We won't go a step- 
father! 

One certainly sees a different pic- 
ture trom behind the plagiarized ap- 
plication blanks, the doodling pad and 
the frosted glass (empty, of course). 
One has to have some sort of measur- 
Ing stick to evaluate the characters 
because they range from the weak 
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Side of the Desk 


hand-shaking combination of Caspar 
Milquetoast and Uriah Heep to the 
know-it-all braggart who turns on the 
charm and promises you he can be 
Sales Manager in six months. 

It is a very interesting, and some- 
times amusing, story when one sits on 
the other side of the desk. For in- 
stance, on the juxtaposed applicaiion 
opposite the question “sex?” one of 
our virile young applfcants Wrote 
“occasionally”. You need some sor: of 
system to eliminate the joker who, 
replying to the question “married or 
single, state which” wrote “witcn”, 
and the other card who, under the 
query “live at home or board?” wrote 
“IT sure am”. You can sympathize \ ith 
the harassed personnel manager \ho 
looked over the blonde’s form (a; 
cation) and observed: “Under ‘experi- 
ence’ you'll have to be more explicit 
than just ‘Oh Boy’.” 

Mr. Garner, as a writer, would 
appreciate the confusion experienced 
when one applicant uttered this classic 
of mixed. metaphors: “I didn’t want 
to go ove or my boss’s head to stick my 
neck out and put somebody else’s nose 
out of joint. 

Who wouldn't be bewildered by the 
man whose mother was his sister? And 
he was right! His grandfather had tour 
daughters but always wanted a boy 
When one of the daughters had a son, 
the grandfather took the boy for his 
own by legally adopting him. 

Only the really naive of the dull- 
witted personnel people would fail to 
question a gap of three months which 
was noticed in one bird’s work history 
“What were you doing in those 
three months?” we asked. “Three 
months,” he answered promptly. 

One hopeful had four jobs. “Why 
did you leave your first job?” we in- 
inquired. 

“Fired.” 

“Why did you leave the next one?” 

“Fired.” 

“And the next?” 

“Fired. But I wasn’t fired-from my\ 
last job; I quit before they fired me.” 

In the days of the old saloons, there 
used to be a sign, “Don’t shoot the 
piano player—he’s doing the best he 
can.” We of the weak-minded person- 
nel fraternity feel your barrage was 
equally undeserved. 

Like the chap who took his radiv to 
the service man, complaining “A!! | 
can get is sopranos,” employment men, 
after your misleading article, will 10% 
live in daily fear that on one hor ible 
day all the applicants will be embit- 
tered, prejudiced, articulate ex-aut! ors 

In closing I would like to ob--rve 
that, in my opinion, the authors ave 
some characters in their ranks, t | 
have just finished reading the li. + 
Heywood Broun and it would ap ea! 
that his productivity was regu: .ted 
almost entirely by his inventory o/ 219 
But he, no doubt, was an except 

[his is just a suggestion: cou! We 
have, as your next stimulating ¢: \tr- 
bution, some real illuminating, do 0- 
to-earth, stop-the-presses advice OF 
“How to Get a Book Published”? ’u 
lishers may be a dull bunch, too. «nd 
some of the more slow-witted pe >on- 
nel men may write in their spare ‘ime 

J. Roscozk NorR*: AND 
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Ottawa Letter 


festern Members Look for Help 


rHE DEBATE on the Address from 
# he Throne will find all the mem- 
ber. from the prairie provinces de- 
manding immediate action to relieve 
the serious financial crisis produced by 
the still unrelieved blockade of wheat. 
Since this crisis fills to the brim the 
cup of agrarian grievances, some fun- 
damental economic issues will have 
to be faced and debated. The western 
crisis arises from the fact that since 
the prairie farmers’ deliveries of wheat 
between August 1 and October 25 only 
amounted to 118 million bushels (as 
compared with 147.1 millions in the 
same period of 1952), there are still 
well over 500 million bushels unde- 
livered on the farms. The producers, 
unable to get payment for it, cannot 
meet their obligations. Their debts are 
piling up and they are being denied 
further credit. 

\f. J. Coldwell, the leader of the 
C.C.F., has proposed that the Govern- 
ment should without delay find $500 
million for advances of $1 per bushel 
on wheat stored on the farms, but the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. 
Howe. thinks it inadvisable for the 
Government to embark upon the busi- 
ness of lending money on such grain. 
However, two groups of farm imple- 
ment dealers have sent Mr. Howe a 
oint’ Warning that, unless steps are 
taken to relieve the financial embar- 
rassment of the prairie farmers, large 


cancellations of western orders for 
eastern. manufacturers may start a 
general depression. 


The case of the Government for in- 
iction is that in the first half of 1953 


the prairie farmers received a farm 
cash income totalling $582.3 million; 
their average liquidity is today five 


times better than it was in 1935; and 
therefore their financial plight is not 


near) so bad as it is painted. 
[he discontent of the farmers is not 
contined to the prairie country, how- 
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ever. When the annual Dominion-Pro- 
vincial farm conference opens here on 
November 25, there will be no need 
for Mr. Gardiner, the Minister of 
Agriculture, to repeat to the delegates 
the exhortation which he delivered a 
year ago to be aggressive in expound- 
ing their grievances and demanding 
their rights. The Government will be 
told in no uncertain terms that under 
its ministrations manufacturing has be- 
come the favored child and agriculture 
the “littlke Orphan Annie ” in our eco- 
nomic household. 

This charge will be supported by 
official statistics which show that, with 
100 taken as the base for farm pur- 
chasing power in the period 1942-45, 
the index after rising to 111.8 for 
1948 slipped to 109.4 for 1951, to 
95.8 for 1952 and by last July had 
fallen to 90.6. Spokesmen of the live- 
stock producers will be vehement that 
the present prices for cattle, now far 
below their peak, are unprofitable and 
will demand a program of price sup- 
port for beef. Dairy farmers will be 
equally vociferous upon the inade- 
quacy of the present prices for milk 
and cheese. It will also be pointed out 
that, while agricultural income has 
undergone a serious shrinkage, the 
official index for weekly earnings of 
industrial workers has shown an un- 
interrupted rise from its base of 100 
for 1943-45 to 126.9 for 1948 and to 
182.4 for last July, and that this in- 
crease in the scale of industrial wages 
has been reflected in much _ higher 
prices for the manufactured goods 
which farmers must buy. 

A projected trade treaty with Japan 
can hardly fail to produce a sharp con- 
troversy. The Government, having 
voted to admit Japan to the Geneva 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs as an 
associate member, could not repulse 
overtures for such a treaty, and the 
trade experts of the two countries are 
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understood to have evolved a draft 
agreement which awaits the approval 
of the Cabinet. 

In 1952, we shipped to Japan ex- 
ports valued at more than $100 mil- 
lion and only bought $13 million in 
imports from her. This lopsided ratio 
of 8 to 1 in our favour is the reason 
Japan is now asking generous conces- 
sions in our tariffs. Naturally the chief 
beneficiaries of our expanding export 
trade with Japan, the commercial and 
industrial interests in British Columbia 
and the farmers of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, are strong for concessions, 
which will avert a curtailment of this 
trade. But the prospect of an increased 
competition from Japanese goods, 
whose !abor costs are very low, alarms 
textile and other manufacturers in 
Eastern Canada who would suffer 
from it. Meetings of protest against 
tariff concessions have been held in 
two textile towns in New Brunswick. 

The Government has to decide be- 
tween these conflicting interests, but 
since wheat, barley, and flour are now 
the largest items in our exports to 
Japan, the urgent need to conserve 
every possible market for our prairie 
farmers will probably impel Ministers 
to pay less attention to the protests of 
eastern manufacturers than they might 
have done under other circumstances. 

The charges, made by reputable war 
correspondents and vigorously rebut- 
ted by distinguished generals, about 
the low morale of the 27th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade in Germany, are 
certain to be aired in Parliament and 
tie opposition has just been furnished 
with fresh ammuniiion from a curious 
source. 

On October 3, the Young Liberals 
of Manitoba, at a convention in Winni- 
peg, held a contest between budding 
orators of the party. The winner was 
adjudged to be one Lt. Ronald Gillies, 
who is in the reserve army. In his 
oration, apparently, he made a broad 
survey of domestic and international! 
affairs. But certain passages in it, as 
reported by the Winnipeg Free Press, 
must have chilled the hearts of the 
high command at Ottawa. Lt. Gillies, 
commenting upon the article in which 
Lionel Shapiro asserted that the 27tti 
Canadian Brigade had the lowest 
morale of any NATO troops in 
Europe, declared that he “had reason 


STETSON 
CUSTOM V 


to believe” that the article told the 
truth. He then explained that he had 
spent the summer of 1951 enlisting 
recruits “generally men with criminal 
records, common law wives, and other 
undesirable backgrounds.” 

“Without these volunteers,” Lt. Gil- 
lies was reported as saying, “Canada 
could not have raised an army to send 
abroad and back up her commitments 
to NATO.” Furthermore, he proclaim- 
ed his own conviction that for the 
adequate fulfilment of these commit- 
ments Canada needed a system of 
compulsory military service. 


Yt) SOME curiosity is naturally arous- 
ed by the attitude of Prime Minis- 
ter St. Laurent to the change which 
Queen Elizabeth has asked the British 
Parliament to make in the Regency 
Act. Under the terms of acts passed in 
1937 and 1943, Princess Margaret 
would act as Regent until Prince 
Charles could assume the Throne, but 
the Queen has now expressed her wish 
that her husband, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, should be Regent instead of her 
sister, and the British Parliamert will 
undoubtedly pass the necessary legis- 
lation. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent, «to 
whom the proposal of the Queen has 
been communicated, has announced 
his approval of it, but he sees no need 
for any action by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, on the ground that the change 
will be made by a statute of the British 
Parliament and that, since the Crown 
is represented here by the Governor- 
General, a change in the holder of the 
Regency. is not a Canadian concern. 

In 1937, when King Edward VIII 
abdicated in favor of his brother and 
the British Parliament gave its legis- 
lative authority to the change, Mack- 
enzie King lost no time in taking con- 
curring action, thereby affirming 
Canada’s claim to complete parity of 
Status with Britain in regard to the 
monarchy. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent is on 
record as declaring that Her Majesty 
is Queen of Canada just as much as 
she is Queen of Britain. So it seems 
Strange that so firm a champion of 
Canada’s equality with Britain thinks 
our Parliament should not be con- 
cerned with the choice of the Regent. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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“Publish and Be Damned” 


& DEREK CURTIS - BENNETT, the 
eminent QC, was once cross- 
examining a woman in Court when 
she suddenly announced that since the 
previous day's hearing, she had 
changed her name. She was now 
“Mrs. Kurtis-Bennett”. 

The dignity of the Bar was in no 
wav ruffled, and the case proceeded. 
But the next morning, a tabloid news- 
paper devoted the w hole of its front 
page to a portrait of the new Mrs. 
Kurtis-Bennett, together with her rea- 
son for the change of name. “I fell in 
love with the Prosecuting Counsel,” 
she said. 

Mr. Curtis-Bennett took action. 
The paper apologised in lowly terms, 
devoted its front page to Mrs. Curtis- 
Bennett, and gave a certain sum to 
charity. 

The paper. of course, was the 
Daily Mirror. Was this kind of thing 
in the public interest? Was it news? 

These two questions may be out of 
place. But they lead, inevitably, to 
another question: is the Daily Mirror 
a newspaper? And if it is not, why 
does it sell to 4,432,700 people every 
morning? 

Some of the answers, but by no 
means all, are to be found in Publish 
and Be Damned, by Hugh Cudlipp 
the Mirror’s editor. (Reginald Saun- 
ders—$2.75). There are many ques- 
tions unanswered, such as “Does the 
human race deserve the Mirror?” 
After reviewing the evidence, the 
melancholy conclusion is that the 
answer to the last question is in the 
reluctant affirmative. 

When the Education Act, enforcing 
the 3 R’s on the masses, was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the cen- 
tury, it is reported that the cynical 
Lord Birkenhead said of the project: 
“Its main effect will be that dirty 
words will be written six inches lower 
on lavatory walls.” His Lordship was 
quite wrong. The Education Act 
made fortunes for Lord Northcliffe 
and his successors of the popular 
Press, made possible a new form of 
journalism, and ushered in a new 
power to the political scene. With the 
new journalism came Jane. 

Ask any Canadian or U.S. soldier 
for his views on the British Press, and 
he will mention Jane. The Mirror 
gave life to that ageless, innocent- 
looking, half-witted young lady who 
has such difficulty in retaining her 
clothes. A U.S. Forces newspaper put 
it this way during the War: “Well, 
sirs, vou can go home now. Right 
smack out of the blue and with no one 
even threatening her, Jane peeled a 
week ago. The British 36th Division 
immediately gained six miles and the 
British attacked in the Arakan. May- 
be we Americans ought to have Jane 
too.” 

But Jane helped to give the paper 
power. A Tory Cabinet Minister es- 
timated that the Mirror won 100 seats 


for the Socialists in the 1945 election, 
and the Economist said, “The Mirror 
was one of the decisive influences.” 
Both Bevin and Attlee paid tribute to 
the Mirror, and both recognised the 
potency of the most forceful slogan 
coined in a modern election. “Vote 
for him,” the Mirror said daily. The 
phrase came from a letter to the 
editor. It appealed at once to hun- 
dreds of thousands of women whose 
husbands were absent, in the Services 
or on war work. Why were they ab- 
sent? Hadn’t they always complained 
of the way things were run? Well 
then, it was time for a change. They 
voted for him. 

This slogan was only one of the 
benefits received from its loyal public 
by the Mirror. In ten years, 3,758,440 
readers have written to its “Live 
Letter Box”. They write about the 
danger of sneezing in public, about 
smoking causing larger mouths, about 
the lure of high heels for boyfriends. 
Every week the Mirror prints a neat 
box with requests for prayers from 
readers, a service which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has praised. 
The letters are answered by two 
mythical “Old Codgers”, and a letter 
is delivered to them when addressed 
merely with drawings of two old 
men with beards. Out of every 100 
readers, 29 of them buy the Mirror 
for the Letters column. 

What else does the Mirror print 
other than Jane, cartoons by Zec 
(who precipitated the “Government 
warning” during the War), and Cas- 
sandra, the liverish columnist? 

It was the only paper to give a 
full list of lavatories at a royal pro- 
cession (All the News which Nobody 
Else will Tell You). It was the only 
paper to give hints on burglary, by 
an ex-burglar. It was the only known 
publication to hire a young lady to 
sit on a clutch of eggs, to prove that 
she couldn't hatch them. It broke the 
abdication storv, after Fleet Street was 
flooded with French and New York 
newspapers with the news. 


x HUGH CUDLIPP never tries to 
prove that his newspaper is any- 
thing but a distorting mirror held up 
to life. He contends that his mission is 
to shock and alarm. The most in- 
teresting part of his story, however, is 
the change that took place in the 
Mirror during the thirties. Up till then, 
the Mirror had been “The First 
Daily Newspaper for Gentlewomen”, 
brought into being on November 2, 
1903, by Lord Northcliffe, the great 
connoisseur of the public’s taste. He 
lost £100,000, for after three months 
the dearth of gentlewomen was so 
great that the circulation was only a 
garden party affair of 24,000. 
To savor the full contrast of the 
Mirror's rise to riches and descent 
to the gutter, it is necessary to recall 
the almost incredible experience of 
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Swaffer. one of its first pic- 
tors. Swaffer was in the 
Falstaff Inn in Fleet Street 
e heard that a picture had 
sen of the dead King Edward 
e prevailed upon the Court 


ipher to ask Queen Alex- 
the picture could be used. 
een replied. “Only in the 


my favorite newspaper.” 
hange in the Mirror is also 
ge in a society. For who are 
ic of the Mirror? Most are 
. in the lower income brack- 
porting Labor, and mostly 
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the letters. 27 for the strips 
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and six don't 
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the news. A third doesn't 
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nvwav. and his title could 
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continue the War?” Liberal News Chronicle could muster story of a people as well as a news- 
The Mirror's public was loval, and only 24 out of a hundred in favor of paper. As such, it is by no means 

so were the other newspapers, with the warning to the Mirror to be good encouraging, as seen through the eves 

the exception of the Daily Telegraph, The Mirror was warned under Regu- of the Mirror's editor. For C udlipp 

the only one agree with the lation 2C of the Defence of the quotes the Economist as saving, “The 

Government's warning. Readers of Realm Act, but there was much talk Mirror is a sore reflection on democ- 

The Times, it is true, were in a ma- of 2D, which provided for instantan- racy,” and remarks, “The Economist 

jority against that paper's opinion eous suppression of a newspaper on also says we are a decisive 

that the threat was wrong. Express the edict of the Home Secretarv. on the nation. Can a paper 

readers were only 45 per cent in The story of the Mirror, however. at the same time? 

favor of the warning. Telegraph Is not merely the story of an editor Cudlipp savs ves. Unfortunately. he 

readers, although their editorial going to jail (for a late-repented seems to prove it 

writers spoke sternly on the subject. offence involving contempt of Court): RoLaNnD WILD 
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You Cant Win! 


x MY NEIGHBOR, Mr. Blufisch, 
leaned over the back fence as I 
Was planting early tulips. “Well, I see 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton ts going to 
fight it out with the Liberal Govern- 
ment tor selling the National Film 
Board down the St. Lawrence.” he 
said. 

“TIL bet on Mavor Whitton to win.” 
I sald. 

“Bet vou fifty pounds of chemical 
fertilizer she don’t.” Mr. Blufisch said. 
“You ever win in an argument with 
the Government?” 

I had to admit I never had. 

“IT send them long letters and they 
just send me back a form with paral- 
lel columns marked ‘Tax,’ ‘Interest.’ 
‘Penaltv’ and ‘Refund,’ ” I said. “Then 
When I write back, they send back 
another form telling me I owe them 
Si43.- 

“You can’t win.” Mr. Blufisch said. 
“You take this Mr. Albert Hartnell 
who wanted to emigrate to Canada 
recently. He had his passage all 
booked but the Canadian Government 
said he couldn't sail till his wife had 
a medical examination. He wrote to 
say he wasn’t taking his wife and the 
Government wrote right back saving 
Mrs. Hartnell could have her medical 
in Manchester. Then he went to the 
Immigration Department to explain 
that his wife wasn’t sailing and they 
told him that until she had passed her 
medical he couldn't sail either. That 
was when he threw a chair through 
the Government window.” 

“I don’t blame him,” I said. 

“He paid a two pound fine.” Mr. 
Blufisch said. “and he missed the 
boat. Unless he wants to settle down 
in Manchester to a lifelong corres- 
pondence with the Canadian Govern- 
ment, he'll see to it that Mrs. Hartnell 
gets that medical.” 

“Mr. Hartnell isn’t Mavor Char- 
lotte Whitton.” I pointed out. 

“Don’t make any difference.” Mr. 
Blufisch said. “Nobody ever got any- 
where in an argument with the Gov- 
ernment. As they say, it’s like being 
hit in the nose by somebody without 
anv face.” 

“Anyway. I'm on Mavor Whitton’s 
side,” I said. “It isn’t very chivalrous, 
to say the least, the way the Govern- 
ment is acting. I feel like writing my- 
self and saying, ‘Give the lady back 
her Board. It’s hers just as much as 
it is vours.’” 

“Yeah, and what do you expect the 
Government to do?” Mr. Blufisch 
asked 

“Probably send me back the usual 
form telling me I owe them $1.43,” 
] said 

Mr. Blufisch said Mavor Whitton 
could probably take care of herself. 

“She certainly can.” I said. “She 
savs if the Government goes ahead 
with selling the National Film Board 
down the river she’s going to spike the 
National Capital Plan by putting up 


a modern business byilding rig 
tront of Parliament Hill.” : 

Mr. Blufisch shook his head. ve : 
got another fifty pounds of cher cal 
fertilizer savs she can’t,” he said 

“And I've got another fifty po nds 
says she will,” I said recklessly 
“Don’t forget Mavor Whitton ha» des 
the housekeeping money in Ott. 

“What's she want, a war or s. ne- 
thing?” Mr. Blufisch asked. 

I dug in the last of the tulips and 


euch 


flattened the ground with the bac. of Qa 
the spade. “Imagine!” I said. “M vor 

Whitton waving her trowel and ead- oO 
ing the charge up Parliament Hil! «ith | 
the Government laving down a heavy ce 


barrage of printed forms! The Na- 
tional Capital Planners disguise 
Free Ottawans. sneaking round leving 
mines in the Mavor’s new $3 million 
construction, and the National Film 
Board camera man grinding aw 

an on-the-spot record for a Nations 
Film Board combat short—” 

“Thev won't settle it that 
Mr. Blufisch said. 

“Why not?” I asked. “Event 
they could set up a truce, of course 
with a free exchange of prisoners wh 
would be allowed to make their own 
independent decision about going t 
Montreal or staving on as repatriated 
Ottawans.” 

Mr. Blufisch reflected. “Yea, but 
on the other hand the Governmen' 
might decide to pick up and movet 
Montreal itself.” he said. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Well, for one thing, to get awe 
from Mavor Whitton.” said Mr. Blu- 
fisch. “Then how’s she going to fee 
operating a ghost town? How's she 
going to fill in her time? Picking 
arguments with Mayor Lamport 

“She might go to work on t! Tr- 
este situation.” I said. “That wo 
keep her busy for years.” 

Mr. Blufisch relaxed his hold on 
the fence. “Anyway it won't come! 
that.” he said. “The Cabinet wi! pro? 
ably make a ruling that no one can 
issue a building permit except peop 
whose wives have passed a medica 
examination. And by the time Maver 
Whitton has straightened tht ov 
thev'll have something else.” 

“Don’t forget,” he added. 
this kind of argument God is 3!¥a¥s 
on the side that can bring up ' t 
paper work.” 
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x CANADA'S ELECTIONS are para- 


doxically pedestrian for a coun- 
trv battering the door of oppor- 
tunitv. Before the world wars and de- 
pressions, (€ anada held really exciting 
elections. One of them took place in 
the summer of 1911, when prohibition 
was a futile crank’s crusade and the 
Gold Standard slumbered on the lap 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street 

To a cub on his first political assign- 
ment, with littke background and less 
knowledge of the issues of the contest. 
personalities transcended programs. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the plumed knight 
of Canadian nationalism — jousted 
against the leader of the Conservatives, 
Robert Borden. 

The main issue was Reciprocity, or 
tariff affinitv, with the United States. 
And Borden, who appeared handsome- 
ly dull but was politically adroit, seized 
a blunder by Champ Clark. Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
to thrust Laurier on the defensive by 
tinting the tariff issue with undertones 
of Empire loyalty. 

Champ Clark, an Ozark statesman. 
favored collars like sails and a thin 
black string tie. In a burst of Bourbon 
rhetoric, he practically annexed the 
Dominion over Reciprocity, favored 
by President Taft and championed by 
Laurier. As a matter of fact. at that 
time reciprocity was a sensible customs 
quid pro quo between Canada’s agri- 
cultural, dairy and mining economy 
and its industrial neighbor. But Clark's 
brashness stung the pride of Canada’s 
electorate and Sir Wilfrid bowed out. 

A Canadian Rip) Van Winkle, 
awakening for the 1953 election, 
would have observed his country mak- 
ing a decision for crucial vears with 
a composure verging on the compla- 
cent. This is a curious contrast to 
last Vear’s turmoil in her American 
cousin, when skies were rent. valleys 
shivered and the dome of the (¢ apitol 
all but split in twain as strong men 
hurled thunderbolts which, on impact, 
were as devastating as spitballs. The 
difference between the two authentic 
democratic processes springs trom 
their ethnic content and_ tradition. 
Canada takes an election in its stride: 
the U.S. strides into an election. 

Even when the outcome is a fore- 
gone conclusion, an American presi- 
dential election is exciting. In 1920, 
when Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
championed by his 
nominee, James Cox of Ohio, the 
Democrats were obviously -doomed. 
Yet the campaign was ferocious. The 
Leaguers could never understand how 


Nations was 


Wilson's winning campaign slogan of 
1916, “He Kept Us Out of War”, was 
a smashing boomerang impelled by 
The Republican stan- 
dard-bearers Harding and Coolidge 
swept the slate, without Harding step- 
ping from his country porch. In one 
state, New Jersey, not a Democrat was 


casualty lists 


Contrast in Demos 


elected to the legislature. Calvin 
idge was the successful Vice-Pre 
tial candidate and Franklin Rox 
was his snowed-under Denx 
opposite. We know their sequel 
In 1916, the closest American 
dential election of a century 
Charles E. Hughes taking ovatio 
President-elect, from his New 
hotel balcony on election nigt 
find three days later that his avo 
of the bristling Senator Hiram 
son in California had cost hin 
State’s electoral vote and the ni 
verdict. Wilson skinned throug! 
The toughest of all presidentia 
never showed in the final tabu 
Grover Cleveland, — ex-sherifi 
Buffalo, ;who could hang felons 
alacritv and drink beer with pri 
itv, Was up against James G. B 
who had been dubbed by his ene 
“the continental liar from the St 
Maine”. None the less he was 
nated by the Republicans. Blainc 
welcomed in New York by a co 
minister who flabbergasted the 
cally astute Blaine by declaimin: 
Blaine guarded the ramparts 
the party of Rum, Romanism 
Rebellion. That berserk folly wa 
posed to have beaten Blaine; but 
really won for Cleveland was a 
gambit that showed how a realls 


Fol 





customer, out to regain the White 


House he had once lost, could do 


Cleveland knew he had to 
New York or else. His henc 
combed and scoured New York 
and their reports were distu 
Every district was canvassed an 
Ivzed, and the word to Cle\ 
two weeks before election, 
toss up.” j 

In a room of the Amsterdan 
in Manhattan, Cleveland studic 
precincts and the forecasts m 
his pavement-pounding Gallups 
put his broad finger on a sore-s 
Coney Island, swollen with ne 
zens from Russia and middle | 

Later, a carriage and pair pu 
by night at the shack of one Hi 
Ike, a peddler who had found 
and freedom from Cossack 
selling hot corn in season to 
on the beaches until a Ta 
padroon hi-jacked the lowly en 
and made it a racket-concess 

Hot-Corn Ike, — stuttering 
English, told the raw tale of 
ment to the burly man cran 
his lamp-lit shanty. The ex-P 
and President-to-be made nm 
ise, extracted none, but tl 
morning the graft-gorged | 
Tammany heard one blisterii 
Hot-Corn Ike’s practice was p 
restored. His legion of symp 
responded. Grover Cleveland 
New York State by the ni 
majority on record—fewer 
thousand. Hot-Corn Ike's enc! 
him a four-hundred vote edge 
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This is Dodge at its best —a finer, mor more luxur S from the elerator) give emoot et eas 
successor to the Dodge Coronet V-8—-the D ige Royal V-8. li assure troublefree life; se 
is the lowest-priced car in which you can enjoy the ease i accelerat 
comfort of PowerFlite’s completely au:omatic no-Snift Iriv } Starts; thir Ww e there is 
. and the brilliant performance of a V-8 of ‘‘dome-shape selector lever betwee 
combustion chamber design—the design thats “‘years ane 
You have three great advantages with PowerFlite—standard Arra y C 
equipment on all Dodge Royal models Canada First. its f t S the style tments k- erf ance 
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150 H.P. V-8 ENGINE 


Here’s the engine design 

iniversally recognized as 

the ideal! The new Dodge : 
Red Ram V-8 engine packs 

more power punch per cubic 
inch displacement than any 
competitive engine... de- 

livers a full 150 H.P. on regular grade gasoline. 
It is the only engine in the Dodge Royal price 













COLOURFUL INTERIORS 








There’s a real feeling of luxurious comfort 
class which brings you the triple design advantages sa tahanine gk tie ueien Be = Agno 
of ‘‘dome-shaped”’ combustion chamber . . . short comoletely new, using the latest rtinnie 
Stroke design... high lift lateral valves. More raven and vind fabrics, harmonized to 






colourful and pleasing ensembles. Floors are 
covered by rich, deep, wool-type carpeting. 


fuel energy is converted into useful power, less 
, is wasted in frictional heat. 
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Shuts off by itself 
when coffee is done 
then resets itself 
to keep coffee hot 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Only the Coffeemaster gives you cor- 
rect water temperature, agitation and 
brewing time automatically —the 
secrets of delicious coffee. Whether 
you make one cup or eight, you always 
get the same clear, taste-tempting 
perfection, automatically. All of the 
water rises to agitate with the coffee. 


Not a irc I ever remains in the lower 


vessel to dilute the coffee when it 
comes down. Sunbeam Coffeemaster 
is a vVacuum-type coffeemaker and the 
ONLY one that gives you this impor- 
tant advantage—ilis not a percolator 


Be sure YOUR coffeemaker is the 


Sunbeam Coffeemaster to get the 
assurance of the same pertect cup of 
coffee every time. The tra/y automatic 
coffee-maker. See your dealer. 
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Letter from Montreal 





The Forum and the Finer Things 


bb IT IS ALWAYS a fine experience to 
oil return to Montreal after a time 
away. I got back from a trip through 
the west to find the city in the full 
swing of a new season. I discovered a 
new restaurant where the food, after 
some of the ketchup-seasoned dishes 
I had been eating. reminded me of 
the Left Bank when I used to reach 
it. third class. on the Calais boat 
train. I got back to find this rabid 
Dodger town downcast by the World 
Series. and only slightly uplifted 
because its own Royals had defeated 
the leading Yankee farm club in the 
Little World Series. And finally I got 
back to discover that the permanent 
presence ot big Jean Beliveau in the 
Canadien uniform is now assured. 

It is amazing, and how it happens 
is a mystery to me, that the Montreal 
Forum has not had a single unsold 
seat for National League hockey since 
1944. With Beliveau playing on the 
same line with Richard. the Forum 
should be filled for another five years. 
It was one thing for the Opposing 
teams to detail two men to do nothing 
but watch the Rocket, but how thev 
will cope with a younger. bigger. and 
possibly just as good rocket on the 
same line as the old master will be 
interesting to watch. At anv rate. 
while the leaves were still on the trees 
of Mount Royal. Montrealers jammed 
the Forum for the opening game. The 
old Rocket came through with two 
goals and when the game was over 
the crowd poured out happily. willing 
to bet even money, even at this stage. 
that the Canadiens would retain the 
Stanley Cup when the spring mavhem 
IS Over. 

Less creditable to Montreal, which 
still lacks even the hope of a Civic 
Centre, is the fact that the Forum 
was to be host to the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet when it came to town at the 
end of the month. I wondered if the 
Stage designers could erase the 
familiar memories, the Rocket making 
one of his end-sweeps, Armand Savoie 
savagely battering his man into the 
corner with half-arm flurries, Kra- 
mer’s terrific service flashing over the 
net at Sedgman, the scowls and howls 
of the wrestlers as they slam and twist 
and bang each other around the ring 

would such sounds and images as 
these emerge through the moonlit 
trees of Le Lac des Cygnes? 

But of distinct credit to Montreal 
has been the acclaim given to 
Alexander Brott, violinist, 
master and head of the McGill Con- 
servatory of Music. His violin con- 
certo made up part of the all- 


concert 


Canadian program conducted recentl\ 
by Leopold Stokowski in Carnegie 
Hall. The New York Times, under the 
by-line of Olin) Downes. reported: 

| he Violin Concerto ot Alex- 
ander Brott is” original, brilliant. 
technically resourceful, more than 


adroit and individual in the way that 


24 





the form is handled sand in 
manner of writing of the solo i u- 
ment and orchestra. One wo: ers 
here if there is not something 


oe 


new under the sun in a comp rs 
approach to the modern con “to 
form . . . The concerto was \ 
efficiently and effectively perto: ed 
by the soloist, Noel Brunet”. . . 10 
is also, let us add, a Montrealer. 
These are pleasant words to d, 
just as it was good to know ow 
much the distinguished critics tho vht 
of the other works presented an.’ of 


Lois Marshall’s remarkable voice. ut 
in Montreal our pride was minvied 
with shame as we realized once niore 
that in our own city we have no 
concert hall adequate for our own 
musicians. 


oO WE bo, however. have an art gal- 

lery. Towards the end of October 
there opened in the Museum of Fine 
Arts one of the most mature and skil- 
fully conceived exhibitions we have 
ever seen. Since last’ spring John 
Steegman, the director of the Museum, 
and his able assistant Edward ( eg- 
horn, have been at work on _ the 
assembling of some two hundred and 
sixty drawings by masters of their 
craft who lived at = various” times 
between 1400 and 1900. It is a stun- 
ning and wonderful show. 

The drawings were caretully ind 
specifically chosen and then collected 
from three countries—Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada. The 
pictures from Britain came in by air, 
those from the United States were 
assembled in New York and_ then 
brought up to Montreal by train 

This is a comprehensive collection, 
an expensive undertaking costing the 
Museum $10,000 not counting the 
months of labor devoted to the prepa- 
ration of the show. It is a_ bold 
attempt to give to Canada, by w.y of 
Montreal, an experience comp« adie 
to the Stratford Shakespeare Festiva 
of the past summer. Certainly it 1S 
worth travelling a distance to se. { 
never before has such a collect ( 
representative drawings been disp ved 
in Canada. 

Five centuries of painting ar rej 
resented here, the bones of t 
of master painting from the Rk als 
sance to our Own century. The are 


drawings by Michelangelo, ud- 
ing two studies for the ceiling — the 
Sistine Chapel. There are drawi: s }) 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, rer, 
Peter Breughel, Rembrandt, R= ens. 
Gainsborough, Watteau, Ren ind 
Degas. A particularly lovely ske 15S 
Degas reveals his genius more | a1!) 


than do most of his paintings. 
I asked Mr. Steegman whi ese 
drawings and sketches represe 
terms of market value and h con 
firmed what the newspaper! 
told us. About a_ million 


Among the drawings includec We 
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which are owned in Montreal 


son 
ise) Finding unexpected bounty 
wit arms’ reach, once the search 


sot oder way, must have been one 
ft greatest of the rewards of Mr. 
Stee nan and his assistants. 

\: atreal always seems to throb like 
ad amo in the fall, but this year 
1amo’s pulse is a little stronger 


ever than usual. McGill campus 
flick ed with the red and white 
blaz. s of students lolling on the grass 
hetw on lectures in a late Indian 
sum: or. Western beats McGill, as 
ysua. While on another field an hour 
heto McGill beats Varsity in Eng- 
lish ugger, a sport which to me at 
least. far more joyous than Canadian 
foot! || can ever be. The rugger 
nla\ set about their work without 

played without substitutes, 
ind «hen they came off the field 


ore, instead of the purposeful 
that make football players look 
ke German machine-gun squad, 
men who had 

for their own delight instead 
( the patriotism of a huge crowd. 
Or haps I'm getting old. Or per- 
e display put on by the McGill 
which 


pressions of 








nd Western bands at half-time. 

woked like Hollvwood’s idea of how 

indergraduates ought to behave, had 

srowned me off football so that I 
ot possibly be fair to it. But 


and barbarous 
t must always seem to an old 
plaver, is certainly part of 
in Montreal. 


dull, 


slow, 


Ot harbingers of the season the 
s the return of our friends 
Arctic, those hardy adven- 

f science who leave for Baffin 


the moment the weather gets 
ind return the moment it 
recomes cool. You can be sure the 
seas has really changed when 
Patrick Baird shaves off his 
sumr beard. When I saw him a few 
»0 he had trimmed it drasti- 


it a good deal of it was still 
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Chess Problem 


2s TO MATHEMATICIANS the term 
locus, a Latin word for place, 
is well understood. It is used 
to denote the partly indeterminate 
position of a point, subject to one or 
more equations. A locus may be any 
series or combination of points, lines, 

curves or planes, with every point 
therein satisfying the particular equa- 
tions under consideration. 

From the conventions of mathema- 
tics to the conventions of chess prob- 
lems is a broad step. but the concep- 
tion of loci plays an important part 
in the study of chess problem clas- 
sification. Vague analogies arise when 
we view our chessmen as definite 
mathematical and our prob- 
‘ems as more or less complexes of 
forces, as Alain White observed over 
forty years ago. 


forces, 


Problem No. 
Black—Six 


40, by M. Havel 


Pieces. 





White 
White to play; 


Six Pieces. 
mate in three. 


The theme of a chess problem is 
based on the fundamental inter-play 
of just a few Other pieces 
are judiciously placed to add variety, 
insure soundness, or for other second- 
ery purposes. In ciassifying a prob- 
lem we are concerned only with its 
theme. We must get the theme of a 
problem in order to understand it, and 
give a rational expression of our ap- 
preciation. Many themes lend them- 
selves to numerous treatments, and 
for the collector call for considerable 
sub-division for easy reference. It is 
in this sub-division of themes that the 
conception of loci is of the greatest 
importance. 

The three theme variation in No. 
40 here, reveals a clever scheme of 
guarding potential flight squares, either 
Ql, Q3 or KB3, so that upon KxKt 
we get the three possible mating re- 
plies by the R and Kt battery. In each 
case the attack matures by the threat 
of 3.Q-QB2 mate. 


pieces. 


Solution of Problem No. 39 


Key-move  1.Q-Kt2, 
P-QKt3; 2.R-B6 mate. If 
2.R-R6 mate. If P-KKt3; 2.Kt-K4 
mate. If P-KKt4 or Kt-Kt4; 2.Kt-Q5 
mate. If Kt else; 2.P-Kt5 mate. If B 
any: 2.Q-Kt6 mate. 

This is a doubling of the Pawn- 
One-Two theme. In the Magee theme 
two black P’s must operate four self- 


waiting. If 
P-QOKt4; 
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Brethren In Sincerity mr s¢ Upor 
t hev 
- . : ticle hat eve sncerifv in : i seemed 
is THE BOOK TO WHICH this article that even sincerity In a great © use 
will be devoted does not at first mav bring us to grief. « 0 one 
: : +r a "5 \ Ie: 
seem to be a particularly important That is exactly what happene to re x ee 
publication; it is a volume in the the Pre-Raphaelites. Sincerity iv art ane 
“Life, Literature and Thought Lib- and literature was the rock to \ ‘ch a ce 
a ‘ in 
rary’ which appears under the general they clung, and the rock upon \ ich H . ( 
. ye . “ . = © B ” . ) 
editorship of Dr. Vivian de Sola Pinto they tore themselves to pieces. * eae 
of the University of Nottingham, and doxically, when we look at their ic. . = 
Its name is The Pre-Raphaelites in tures and read their stories and poems - - “ 
; . : f rks. 
Literature and Art; its author is Dr. today, we do not see sincerity. 5ut ia te 
D. S. R. Welland. I picked it up from a mass of affectation and manne: sm, lor. an 
he > reve ra 
the top of a heap of review books and unless we make a careful, . on- ae 
ore vey ' orp 2rp « fe . . ° . c 
merely to see if there were any pic- scious and informed effort to uy jer- \\ ; 
ure it: > ike > : . eu e are 
tures in it; I] have always liked Pre- stand these works we miss their > int ee 
>. skies re > : a ; j t in Suc 
Raphaelite pictures. But then I entirely. The blunt fact is that in art D he O 
glanced at the text, began to read, and it is not sincerity and dogma but ae 
. . - . ¢ 7 = x t I . f \ 
went on until I had finished the book. genius and Inspiration, which lic be- a 
It seems to me to raise questions hind great creations. shi i 
. ’ me) intere saab k ‘ eas 
which are of great interest, and | The Pre-Raphaelite movement had eatin 
shall attempt to discuss some of them its beginning in 1848. when an ay 
Lata: “re . © og 
briefly here. earnest young men banded thems.!ves Vict 
infere OF =i = : AITTA Cle 
‘ It is interesting, to begin with, that together in a revolt against the muter- ema 
as this book is intended for use not only ialism of their age. The movement é anes 
sreitie i he rec > ° . . oo S SO it 
’ in universities, but in the upper classes took its inspiration from a German z a 
*} » ( im- : . l Osse 
, of schools. Reading this, IT was im school ef painting which attempted - sme 
pressed once again by the standards to return to the simplicity, rooted in ’ 1 MOF 
. a ne — S poetr 
. 0 . ) : 
‘ set_in English schools, and the shar} faith, which was supposed to have in- ' re 
-rence » »e > > ns - a C st ¢ 
é. ditference between them = pid ~ spired painters before the Renaissunce oaks 
: ar ) yur Canad o ‘hools. ‘ 5 lee 
‘ aah of our Can sages ae ng ols Of course we have little evidence to ae 
7 WwW ; of our ’ “hoo ; : g 
‘ . any f our high Ki ‘ ‘ois suggest that pre-Renaissance painters sides 
» Wo or é -«> » sec > y yw — a 
é ean f ee o8 igi a “sic were particularly devout persons. but sheet 
an\ g abo : >-Raphaelites, : ; 
’ ES thing about the Fre “| . ACHES faith—the whole-souled abandonmen tian 
ther as pi rs or writers: ) . ee 
e ; 4 oe : ss ’ a : oa to some form of belief—has always what 
Viti ni ; ) » SO: GE ‘ . : Whi 
ne they ie ulc : St : ife can been strongly attractive to young art- : ie 4 
De live > adequately without ¢ : S cee : kay mn 
5 : “a ce MARAE VARIES “AY ists, and particularly to young artists isla 
uc ywledge. , J are nw; 
2 pas te eee - si whose talent is not of the first rank their 4 
Sut it is part of general knowledge ; pt : 
| ¢ ats We see this in our own day, and R ees 
\ of that loose mass of history, litera- ' ieee ey mete 
é eee especially in the realm of literature strata 
ture, art, music, architecture, science : : : sete nORS 
How many writers have taken aed 
and philosophy of which everyone ze : i : Ce ‘ 
whirl at Communism, hoping that in 1 often 
calling himself an educated person ; ae ae : 
: : its dogma, and in its woolly or hiv po- | and 
should possess some smattering—and ee ss : ; : vu, anc 
4 . critical applications, they will find c were ¢ 
it is the scope of our general know- : : ae ee were 
: rock to cling to and a never-tuiling I, ld 
ledge which gives flavor to life for ; eee os ron s all do 
: . ; . source of inspiration! A num ( se thes 
most of us. To know nothing of Pre- So ret the 
MADE IN S. writers, also, have become Catholic ee 
CANADA Raphaelite art and literature is to be fat : Canadia 
i converts, for precisely similar reasons best. « shallo 
9 ignorant of a movement which once , : ¢ allow 
é . They want dogma and they want oth 
gave beauty and meaning to life for = 5 so 3 c nothn 
i : system; they seek an infallible answe The 
a great many people; to know some- 3 ; ‘ i os de 
fae ; to the great problems of life anc the) 
thing of such a movement may be . : : ae iquesti 
ig : : will pay a very high price in the colt ext a 
helpful in finding beauty and meaning ies, Saree é ; = : Ine ¢ 
; S of intellectual subjection for the com aie 
in our own lives, even if only because BPR “ mis 
> : . fort which such an infallible aswel eh 
we shy away from the Pre-Raphaelites : hat 7 Is ¢ 
See oe gives them. It very often seem» tal R Recents 
in horror. ag” I pre se tes did 
. the great stream of humanis icl 
It is desirable that Canadians gen- . ' ine, b 


. . began to flow at the Renaissa! has 
erally and young Canadians in_par- 5 ' ability 


. ; i : run dry, or has become bitter the * 
b ticular should know something about incase dds Pass oo ! o do so 
the Pre-Raphaelites because the main taste; or it could also be that wet to hein 
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The battery ism demands a continued inte clus cn gi 
h KICK spring of their movement, according i tk ; oh eed ee d est nov 
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with a to themselves, was utter sincerity. ene es < It seems 


as 7 which is too taxing for the lo ‘so 
Now “sincerity” is one of the witch- hict t g We oe 
dogma. S book, 





words of our time, and nowhere does thie. ace 
that g¢ 


° it exert a more powerful sway than ; r of it 
in Canada. If it is said of a man in @ DOGMA Is like a railway tro». se! a 2 : 
this country, be he artist or statesman, your hand-car firmly up.) te a CAUVE 
that he is not sincere, that man is as rails and pump away as hard you ; ned 3 b 

h pe to PSs the Pre 
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ortunate Isles, but he optimistic- 

opes to enjoy some parts of his 
e, as well. 

s littlke book about the Pre- 

R ielites makes it plain that any- 

which they wrote or painted 

was beautiful was done in spite 

dogma which they sought to 

upon art, and not because of 

hey craved other-worldliness: 

eemed to be in full flight not 

om materialism, but from sex. 

\ x speaks plainly in their poetry 

their painting. They yearned 

h. and the pictures of Holman 

H ind Ford Madox Brown are so 

lessons that it takes quite a 

ssay, supplied by the painter, to 

e kev to them. Yet we admire 

vorks. if we admire them at all, 

their drawing 

or, and for the naive vet stagey 

which they present their sub- 

We are amused by the “lessons” 





e ingenuity of 


in such pictures as. “The Last 
D the Old Home.” by Martineau, 
[he Awakened Conscience” by 
Hi Hunt, but we like the pic- 
t least. I like them) because 
sible, by studying them for a 
get the feel of a particular 
Victorianism—not merely its 

{ shows but its moral attitude. 
S Iso it is with the poetry ot 
D Rossetti, his sister Christina, 
\\ Morris. and Swinburne: little 
poetry of the first rank, but 
st of it has a flavor which we 
eed if we hope to understand 

king of the Victorians, and 
‘ important than their 
These people, 
backward in 


believed to have 


. more 
their feeling 
npung to turn 
what they 
etter World, succeeded only in 
inward upon themselves, giv- 
their dreams and their wishes. 
they were people ot deep feel- 
strong individuality of thought, 
eams and wishes are reward- 
often fine. But what they 
and what thev set out to 
were two very different things. 

s all done with the utmost sin- 
Let them stand as a lesson to 
inadians that sincerity is. at 
hallow attribute of the mind, 
nothing to do with artistic 
The integrity of the artist 
questioning adherence to an 
ine of belief or conduct: it 1s, 
attention to the 
his own talent. The Pre- 

Rap tes did their best to stick to 


submissive 


ine, but those of them who 

ability as artists were quite 

’ do so, and it is their devia- 

ich give their work vitality 
est now. 

i seems to sav little about Dr. 

" Ss book, let me hasten to add 

that goes before arises from 

' of it, and that you will find 

cative of reflection. It is a 

ned book, 

the Pre-Raphaelites, some re- 


containing an 


ns of their pictures, and a 
ection of their prose and 
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RARHAELITES IN LITERATURE AND 
ART D. S. R. Welland—pp. 216—many 


ns in half-tone and line—Clarke 
$2.25 
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In Brief 


CREOLE CITY: Its Past And Its People—by 
Edward Larocque Tinker—pp. 347, with 
illustrations, index, and endpaper map— 
Longmans, Green—$7.50 


[he story of Uncle Sam’s shotgun 
marriage with Marianne will have a 
double appeal for Canadians—para- 
doxically that of the exotic and the 
familiar. 

Ceded to Spain by France in 1762 





retroceded to France by Spain in 
1800, and sold by Napoleon to the 
United States in 1803, Louisiana 
seethed for a century with the hurt 
pride of a race-proud people. The 
virtues and vices of the Latin tempera- 
ment were deliberately cultivated to 
extremes to prove that American 
Creoles were French first of all. Their 
passions mingled with a 
Africa to produce all possible com- 


Strain of 


binations of black and white in race 
and language. “Only a diet of roast 


Special dinner? 


Make ready for it, then! 


How? 


With a glass of good, rich 
Canadian sherry. Relaxes 
your spirit, stimulates your 
palate, sharpens appetite. 


The Cost? 


Less than 15¢ a glass! And 
Canada’s wines have been 
earning international 
awards in recent years! 


Try them! 


CANADIAN WINE INSTITUTE 


372 BAY STREET TORONTO 









pelican stuffed with firecrackers could 
have produced such men.” 

Mr. Tinker approaches the history 
of New Orleans obliquely as a man 
who sees the sights of many different 
streets which all end in the citv’s core. 
He feels its history in his blood: he 
hears all the changes it has rung on 
the French and languages 
he savors its cookery with the Ivricism 


English 


of the gourmet: he recounts with equal 


relish all the savory gossip he has 
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PROFESSOR 
J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, 


will give the 1953 Reith Lectures on 


‘Science and the Common Understanding’ 


during November and December through the network of 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 


The Listener- 


The weekly literary journal of the BBC 








is proud to announce the publication in full of these lectures 


COMMENCING WITH THE ISSUE OF 
NOVEMBER 19 


Professor Oppenheimer’s lectures will be broadcast to 
listeners in Britain and throughout the world. All six 
will be published in full in consecutive issues of THE 


ORS MC A ARN ERE SURE EIR GR NTE ; : 
~ “| LISTENER commencing on November 19. 


~ 


ee 


William Dawson Subscription Service Ltd | 
587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 12 i 
Gordon and Gotch (Canada) Ltd 
43 Victoria Street, Toronto 1 
W. H. Smith and Son (Canada) Ltd 
224 Yonge Street. Toronto 


William Dawson Subscription ServiceLtd 1 = The titles of Professor Oppenheimer’s talks are: 
See PE Ran ERE Hn ee I (1) Science and Change (2) Newton: The Path of Light 
a — | (3) Science as Action: Rutherford’s World (4) Atom 
and Void in the Third Millennium (5) Uncommon Sense 

(6) The Sciences and Man’s Community. 


The Reith Lectures were instituted by the BBC in 1948 
in commemoration of Lord Reith, the first Director- 
General of the Corporation. Each year an acknow- 
ledged authority is chosen and this year, for the first 


W. H. Smith and Son (Canada) Ltd 
224 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Please register my subscription 
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lIRUY YOUR BOOKS 


FROM: 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
fail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 
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biog 18th Century Hospitality 
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me to restored Williamsburg and 








scover what life was like in colo- 
| days. See the magnificent Gov- 
nor’s Palace... Visit the Capitol 
candlelight... Stroll through pic- 
esque gardens ... Dine in the 
onial manner at Kings’ Arms 
vern. Fine lodgings in modern 
tels. Golf and tennis. 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 
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{OT A DROP 
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Every drop is 
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ty John Jameson with water 
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“1S DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT” 










CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 
found in eld journals. His apparent 
preoccupation with trivial details re- 
solves at last into a vivid impression 
of a living city. 


STORMING THE CITADEL: The Rise Of The 
Woman Doctor—by E. Moberly Bell—pp. 
191, with illustrations, bibliography, and 
index—Longmans, Green—$3.75. 

An account of the vicissitudes of 
women pioneers in the field of medi- 
cine directs attention to the rich vein 
of irony which underlay the Victorian 
social scene and which was only 

vaguely suspected by most Victorians. 

A ‘Queen who took the world as her 
province saw no reason why her femi- 
nine subjects should extend theirs be- 
yond the home. She consistently op- 
posed the training of women as doc- 
tors in England while inconsistently 
wishing for qualified medical women 
to promote the welfare of her subjects 
in Outposts of empire. 

This lucid account of the succes- 
sion of dedicated women who broke 
down the barriers of prejudice gains 
by the restraint and dignity of the 
author's style. As close to our present 
as the two World Wars. the pioneer 
work of women doctors rivals that of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH—by Jennette and 
Francis Letton—pp. 277—Musson—$3.25 
A sentimental and melodramatic 

treatment of historical moments which 
need only factual description to kindle 
a fire in the imagination, this book is 
possibly better and cert iinly not worse 
than much currently popular historical 
fiction. But its notes are brassy indeed 
when compared with the fanfares 
played for Elizabeth on silver trum- 
pets by Edith Sitwell and others. 


TIDEFALL—by Thomas H. Raddali—pp. 309— 
McClelland & Stewart—$3.75. 

Here is another Canadian seascape 
with figures arranged so that the peo- 
ple, though inseparable from _ their 
background, stand out importantly 
from it and are never overwhelmed 
by it. The tidefall which overtakes 
the evil sea-captain Is a retribution 
brought about by human weakness 
rather than by the dominance of the 
elements. 

This is an interesting story, though 
it falls short of a powerful effect. 
There is so much freshness in the ac- 
tion which is guided by the characters 
themselves that the reader cannot help 
wishing for a tighter style, especially 
in the undistinguished dialogue, and 
for deeper delving into those charac- 
ters. 

THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS: A Critical Ap- 
proach to Children's Literature—by Lillian 
H. Smith—pp. 190, index, and _ biblio- 
graphical lists—American Library Associa 
tion, Chicago—$4.50 
This wise and valuable guide for 

parents, teachers, and librarians in the 

choice of books for children judges 
such books by a double standard: by 
the aesthetic values which give any 
literature worth, and for those ele- 
ments which are known to appeal 
children. 

Miss Smith defines a good child’s 
book as one which gives the child an 
experience, which adds to his stature 
as an individual. “Good children’s 
books give those who enjoy them a 
steadying power, like a sheet-anchor 
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in a wind, not moral at all, but some- 
thing to hold to.” It is possible in 
these days of mass production of me- 
diocre books for a child to reach ma- 
turity without once encountering a 
book that is an experience for him. 
Miss Smith believes that if books with 
some creative imagination are placed 
within the child’s reach he will find 
them 
Readers who have no personal 

terest in children’s books will enjoy 
The Unreluctant Years if they enjoy 
reading literary criticism that is in- 
formed, if not profound. It may even 
send them back to such double-lensed 
authors as H. C. Andersen and Lewis 
Carroll. 


THE ANGLED ROAD—by Norman Levine—pp. 
158—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00 
This appears to be a Portrait of the 

Canadian Artist as a Young Man, 

lighted with the self-dramatization of 

the youthful egotist, shadowed with 
the self-deprecation and self-pity that 
are part of the Canadian birthright. 

A portrait requires a deeper irony 
than this. If the author’s detachment 
is insufficient, the characters develop 
obscurely out of his personal feelings. 
There are large areas of darkness 
which have no significance if the 
author has not come to terms with his 
experience. 

Mr. Levine has either made too 
much of a youth that is rather com- 
monplace, or he has brought too little 
imaginative development to an objec- 
tive theme. Certainly he has handi- 
capped his novel by associating the 
bitter-sweet path of adolescence with 
Emily Dickinson’s angled road _ of 
soul-wracking experience. 


SOUTHERN STEEL—by Dymphna Cusack—pp. 
409—Longmans, Green—$2.50 

This novel has the power of its 
Australian war-time background and 
of the primitive passions that erupt 
when the main pattern of civilized 
decorum is broken. 

The author’s interest is in the 
human quality of her characters, a 
vital and varied group, who create 
a strong and absorbing story. 


THE LOST GENERAL—by Elswyth Thane—pp. 
241—McClelland & Stewart— $4.00 

[he General died unsung in 1782, 
but that did not save him from em- 
balmment in a thesis by a pretty New 
England schoolteacher. The first few 
pages reveal that the thesis-writer will 
marry the decayed Southern aristo- 
crat who conducts her to the General’s 
obscure grave. 

This innocuous tale is recommend- 
ed only to those who can feel a twinge 
of nostalgia for the Girls’ Own 
{nnual. It is hard to treat seriously 
the author's initial remarks about re- 
search done on this bit of girlish 
romance. 

Writing families sometimes produce 
oddly assorted offspring. It is not an 
agreeable surprise to find this book 
claiming family connection on the 
dust-jacket with that splendid classic 
Pheasants, by William Beebe. 


NOTHING IS QUITE ENOUGH—by Gary Mac 
Eoin—pp. 306—Mcleod—$4.00 
Another record is added to the list 
of revelations about life in convent or 
monastery. This account has piquancy 


By Waldo Smith 


y J. V. McAree. 
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Patrick Slater’s Yellow Briar.” 
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These Books 
Are “Tops” 





WHITE WINGS 


AROUND THE WORLD 
By Donald Green, as told to Jessie 
L. Beattie. Breath-taking adven- 
tures in a trip around the world 
the brigantine Yankee. $4.50 





WHAT TIME 
THE TEMPEST 


These memoirs 
Army Chaplain constitute a 


history of the lst Armoured Bri- 
gade in World War II. 
reading. $4.00 


Exciting 


CABBAGETOWN 
STORE 

“A social docu- 

and historical record as 

flavoursome as 


Toronto Daddy Star. $2.50 


BOLDNESS 
BE MY FRIEND 
By Richard Pape. “A breath-tak- 


An unvarnisned tale of 


Evening Telegraph and 
Dundee. $3.50 


At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


TORONTO 





































































































because the monastery is in Ireland for his superiors decided irrevocably, life, but it would be presumptuous to 
and the vouth who entered it in 1927 for reasons never disclosed, that Gary guess, and unnecessary besides, for 


this book stands on its own merits as 
a thoughtful description of the in- 
grown soul and its paintul struggle 
tor reorientation. M.A.H. 


MacEoin should not be ordained a 
Redemptorist priest. A final appeal 
to the Holy See brought the reply: 
“Parendum  superioribus suis”—"Let 
him obey his superiors.” 


Was quite uninformed by worldly ex- 
He had, in 
paring himself tor this step from the 


perience fact, been pre- 
thirteen 
Gary Mack om 
cation and fitted himself gratefully 
and contentedly into the “unceasing 


monastic life, which was 


ye t 
ave Ol 


believed in his vo- 
CHARLEY MOON—by Reginald Arkell—pp. 


The intellectual independence 
De ee E 238—Michael Joseph—$2.50 


which characterized MacEoin’s solu- 
tion of his psychological dilemma 
when he found himself cast against 


Here is the old and potentially 


activity” of 
corny tale of the country lad who be- 


to reach its climax with his ordination 


as a mission priest seven years later. his will into the world outside the comes a great success on the stage, 
The anticipated climax proved in- monastery possibly suggests a reason is ruined by easy money, and returns 


a shocking anti-climax, for his rejection from community to the scenes of his childhood. But 
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Whether your business is large or small, there is an economical 
system comprising any of the following forms of BELL TELEPHONE 
specialized communication waiting to go to work for you, to save 

you time and money and to increase the operational efficiency 

of your business! 


BELL TELETYPE 


establishes a direct connection between two or more 
wherever they may be located. Order writing is speeded up — multi-copies 


















TELETYPE machines 








being immediately available to both sender and receiver. 


Meotile Telephone Serwiced 


using radio-telephony, permit one or two-way voice or signal communication 













between moving vehicles and any stationary telephone. Both general and 






private systems are available. 






Intercommunicating Systems 


ensure high-speed communication with executives, key 





(manual or dial 






personnel and departments, between any desired points in plants, hospitals 





or offices. 


CHANNELS FOR TELEMETERING & CONTROL 


(microwave and wire) provide a means for remote metering, signalling and 















supervisory control of electrical and physical quantities; fiow rates, 





viscosity, chemical composition and light intensity. 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE SERVICES 


provide immediate inter-office or inter-city contact with no time lost 










waiting for lines or connections. 













Our 70 years of experience exclusively in the communications field puts at 
your service the know-how, the resources and the men to engineer, build, 
install and maintain the communications system most suited to your needs. 







You avoid heavy capital expenditure by leasing your equipment from 
Bell; you are relieved of the worry and expense of maintenance and 
replacement. With all this comes the familiar, dependable’ telephone 
company service. 








If you are interested in a communications survey by Bell 
experts, at no cost, just call our nearest Business Office. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


OVER 70 YEARS EXPERIENCE EXCLUSIVELY IN COMMUNICATIONS 









stories become corny only bec.juise 
they are so good that untalented \: rit- 
ers use them badly. Reginald Artell 
is a very skilful writer, with a tine 
poetic vein, and he has made a de. 
lightful and credible scamp of Cha Jey 
Moon. There is a great deal of ten ‘er- 
ness, unforced fun and quiet wisiom 
in this pleasant book. 


THE HISTORY AND TREASURES OF wWsésr. 
MINSTER ABBEY—by Laur@nce E. To ser 
M.V.O., V.P.S.A.—pp. 128, chiefly pic) res 
—Ambassador—$4.00. 


Beautiful and authoritative. this 
book by the Keeper of the Munini nts 
and Library of the Abbey is chea: at 
the price, for the pictures are ‘ine 
(and not those you have seen evcry- 
where else) and the writing is good. 
This book is also a reminder that the 
Abbey badly needs repairs, and that 
it would not hurt you, when you are 
squandering money on_ evanescent 
junk during the next few weeks. to 
send a pound or two to the fund for 
doing this work. After all, the Abbey 
is one of the treasures of the civilized 
world, afd not just another English 
church. 


BROADMOOR—by Ralph Partridge—pp. 272 
index & illustrations—Clarke, Irwin—$4 50 
Criminal lunacy has only been rec- 

ognized by British law since 1800; the 

great asylum for criminal lunatics call- 
ed Broadmoor was built in 1863. This 
extremely interesting book is a history 
of the prison and a discussion of the 
problem which makes it necessary: the 
subject does not recommend itself to 
old ladies for Sabbath snooze-reading 
but it is fascinating to anyone inter- 
ested in the problems raised by violent 

crime. Not without humor, either. “A 

very good day,” says the Superintend- 

ent, after a sports day has been suc- 
cessfully got through. “Over twenty 

epileptics on the ground and not a 

single fit.” Recommended. 

B.E.N. 


MAN ON THE TIGHT ROPE—by Nei! Pater 
son—pp. 125 — illustrated —Hodder & 
Stoughton—$2.00 


Circus- owner Cernik had _ his 
troubles. Daughter Cara was infatu- 
ated with an American, Mama could 
be crude and there are always rival- 
ries, sometimes dangerous ones, ider 
the big top. But lately there had heen 
trouble with the police. In Czec Islo- 
vakia you had to belong to the Parts 
if you wanted to live, and Cernth had 
no interest in politics; moreoy he 
had an outspoken old aristoc) tin 
the show and a spy too, it seem So 
he formed his daring plan to vert 
the border guards and drive the «ircus 
holus-bolus over into Austria. 

Neil Paterson is a first-rate -‘or- 
teller and in this tightly spun y. he 


takes the reader right into the ob- 
bing, ingrown life of the car vans 


with their flamboyant circus fo 4. It 
he was tempted to draw his ; -ople 
large, he resisted, creating nos- 
phere and character with a few will, 


sure strokes and producing ©') 4 
novelette. But it has ingenuity, escile- 
ment and the allure of a ca nival. 
What more could you ask for -ntel- 
tainment? 

R.M.T. 
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They Say: 


@ sl: (ION BREAK: A recent issue of 
Q \{ rketing front-paged news of 
gevision Shows to be featured on 
cgC’s | V stations during the coming 
gason. 1n case some readers should 
yerloo. the distinctively Canadian 


ovel 





avor «| most of these presentations, 
ye hasten herewith to fill in a few 
gaps ee : 

“Garr Moore, of “The Garry Moore 
Show’. once rented a house from a 


Jaw. Saskatchewan. 

Denn's Day, of “The Dennis Day 
Snow”, subscribes to a mewspaper 
shich 1s printed on Canadian news- 


man who has a cousin living in Moose 


Dinah Shore, of “The Dinah Shore 
Show’. \nOWs a Woman whose father 
gllects stamps and 


C 


specializes in 





Canad issues. 


Milt Berle, of “The Milton 
Berle Show™, once shot a Canada 
Goose 

Dave Garroway, of “The Dave 
Garrow Show”, can hum “Cana- 
dian Capers” right through without 
missing u note. 

Douglas Fairbanks, of “Douglas 


Theatre’, is the son of 
uglas Fairbanks Sr., who was once 
married to Mary Pickford, who was 
mn in Canada. 
Furthermore, all these performers 
rise to fame in a country which, if 
s not exactly Canada, is at least 
is close to it as you can get geograph- 
without overlapping. 


Fairbanks 





London Daily Mail: The only com- 
plant a mother had to make at Lam- 
eth juvenile court recently against 

r two sons, aged nine and 11, ac- 
cued of theft, was that they were 

th “heavv smokers”. 


Chicago Daily News: The best-ad- 
ised recession in history is some- 
‘here ahead of us, flopping continu- 


just out of reach like a mother 
ig the trespasser away from 
r nest. The economic soothsayers 
now place the date as early 1954. The 
consensus is that it will be mild 

There are no infallible rules for 
recasting the future. But some very 


uecesstul men go on the theory that 
fe majority is always wrong, and 
Mat the time to sell short is when 
rvbod\ is convinced that we have 
diishe! depressions forever. 

We encouraged, therefore, to 
hope tk the impending downturn 
‘il be something like a watched pot 
never juite coming to a boil. Our 


vill remain unshaken until 
sured, on the very highest 
hat “our country is funda- 


yund.” 





er-Review (Fort Erie): De- 


tment of National Revenue, in its 
et | \ation Review, shows. that 
policy ‘soaking the rich” would 
tbe ve \ effective in Canada. There 
ft enough rich to soak, and they 
‘wen't cough money. 

In 19°\, the report shows, only 


70 C.nadians earned more than 
N00. They made a total of $120 
Tilion, .nd paid $58 million in in- 
“me tas leaving them $62 million. 


ts 


the sare year, just 6,690 Canadians 

‘de ber seen $25,000 and $50,000. 
They earned $221 million and paid 
Ynember 21, 1953 


$80 million in income tax, leaving 
them $141 million. 

If Ottawa had taken all the money 
earned by all the people making more 
than $25,000, its revenues would 
have increased by $203 million— 
barely enough to keep the Defence 
Department running for a month. 


Montreal Gazette: The child was 
having her first experience with Swiss 
cheese. She enjoyed it, but she was 
also a little baffled. “Mummy,” she 
said, “what do I do with the holes?” 


MAKING THE THINGS THAT 





To this question Mummy replied, 
“Just leave them on your plate, dear.” 

In the gigantic job of ringing the 
free world with defences in depth, 
the problem of what to do with the 
holes is less simple of solution. Holes 
can be entered from two sides. If one 
side does not fill them, the other is 
very likely to. The Allies must do 
their best to fill them from this side. 

Thus we find that the anti-Commu- 
nist world has accepted a Communist 
State, Yugoslavia, as an ally. The 
British Labor Party is currently con- 


& 


PIE ee 


MAKE THE TFHRINGS YoU 
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demning the United States for its 
treaty with Franco Spain. 

In a world which believes in free 
speech, such criticisms are the right 
of every citizen. But the responsibil- 
ity of the governments of the free 
world is to strengthen every guarantee 
they can find for the defence of the 
free world. This inevitably involves 
deals with governments not approved 
of by the whole population. 

The holes in our defences must be 
filled. They cannot be left on the 
plate. 
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gives you a real interest in Canadian Vickers 


The bristles and back of your brushes, the gasoline in your 
car, the breakfast cereal you eat or the medicines on the 
shelf... all these and many, many other commodities common 
to your daily life must be refined or processed from raw 
materials to make them useful to you. And this fact gives you 
a real interest in Canadian Vickers, because Canadian Vickers 


a better life. 


designs and builds the equipment used in the processing. 


Fractionating Columns, Digesters, Catalytic Regenerators, 
Agitators, Kettles, Cookers and many other intricate pieces of 
equipment you likely never heard of, leave the Canadian 
Vickers plant almost daily for the Food, Chemical, Oil in- 


CANADIAN 


dustries and others who process the things you need to live 


Building Industrial Boilers, Ships, Mining Equipment .. . 
indeed all the machinery needed to make the things you need 
... it is difficult for any Canadian to live a day without bene- 
fiting from the skill of Canadian Vickers’ craftsmen. 






IF INDUSTRY NEEDS IT...CANADIAN VICKERS BUILDS IT... BETTER 
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Nothing Stands Still... 





\ very long time ago a wise old philosopher observed that the 
only thing in the world that doesn’t change is change itself. 

This was just his way of saying that nothing in this world 
of ours is permanent... that all things are affeeted by change. 
Of course. with many things like rocks or oceans even slight 
change often takes centuries. but with other things change 
can. and often does. occur almost overnight. 

Take business conditions for example. 

In business. nothing stands still. Changes occur almost 
daily and security values and investment opportunities 
change with them, Sometimes these changes are minor: at 
other times they are of widespread significance: occasionally 
they take place quickly. but more often they occur gradually 
over an extended period. 


gathering. analyzing and 


Keeping abreast of change 
interpreting information which affects security values ... and 
helping clients plan and follow a sound investment course, 
isa big part of our business. 

If vou think you should be planning an investment program 

if vou are considering changes in your present program 

.or if vou would just like information on which to base an 
investment decision, we invite you to consult us. You will be 


welcome in any of our offices... just write. telephone or drop in. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


FORONTO 











Upper Canada College 
vs. TORONTO, CANADA 


PA epee 15" 


Boarding and Day School 


FOR BOYS 
UPPER SCHOOL 14-18 (Grades 9-13) PREPARATORY SCHOOL 7-13 (Grades 2-10) 


Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior Mat- SCHOLARSHIPS up to $1500.00 
st-Ma Vith form For boys entering the Upper School, 
I acres Of grounds les IX-XIII. 





be received on or before 


Applications to 








: March 26, 1954 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
; Scholarships up to $650. 
} September 8th, 1954 For boys of eight to twelve years of age. 
EXAMINATIONS IN APRIL 

I 1 information about curriculum, extra curricula activi- 
t A I 1€S, apf ipal, Upper Canada 
( Toror The Rev. C. W. Sow M.A., D.D., Principal. 











Watch 


SJ} VANCOUVER: The boys weren't 

kidding when they said they'd 
build a British Empire Games Sta- 
dium in this, the most bustling Cana- 
dian community west of Coquitlam. 
Although the project has gone ahead 
in virtual secrecy, as far as the rest of 


Canada is concerned, your corre- 
spondent visited the site at great 


trouble, expense and personal risk and 
—by gum—this joint is going to make 
the old Empire Games Stadium at 
Hamilton look like a mail-order privy. 

] have it on the unimpeachable 
authority of Al Williamson, a lean, 
sardonic former New Zealander who 
is publicist for The Games, that work 
on the Stadium is progressing nearly 
a month ahead of schedule. William- 
son has been a friend of mine for 20 
vears and the only occasions on w hich 
I have known him to be unreliable 
were when he was attempting to pick 
winners at the Lulu Island race tracks. 

The Games will open on July 30 
and will continue through to August 7. 
Hmmm-—that’s a mighty short stay in 
a $1,560,000 Stadium. 

Well, the truth of the matter is that 
the British Empire Games aren't ex- 
pected to repay more than a tiny frac- 
tion of the cost of the plant. As is 
usual in North American stadia, it 
will be dear old football which will 
pay the bills. 

This poses a rather interesting prob- 
lem, because the Vancouver Lions 
haven't been admitted to the Western 
Interprovincial Football League. As a 
matter of fact, the Vancouver Lions 
exist only on paper and, as vet, they 
haven't thrown a single forward pass 
or a resounding block. 

Furthermore, there is gocd reason 
to believe that prairie teams are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to frustrate the 
attempts of the Vancouver Lions to 
enter the Western Conference. Even 
Edmonton’s Walter Sprague, who is 
president of the WIFU, admitted, in 
an unguarded moment when impor- 
tuned by a Vancouver Sun reporter, 
that the Lions will be an extremely 
unwelcome addition to the league. Mr. 
Sprague subsequently that 
he had been misquoted, but there 
hasn't been a Western Canadian poli- 
tician in the last 50 years who ever 
admitted that he had been quoted 
correctly. 

Arthur F. Mercer, 
the president of the Vancouver Lions, 
stormed into Edmonton a couple of 
weeks ago and was mollified by Mr. 
Sprague and other Western football 
moguls, but the fact remains that the 
prairie teams are stacking the cards 
and are prepared to deal Vancouver 
the Nine of Hearts. 

In justice to them, one club—The 
Winnipeg Blue Bombers—is frank 
enough to say that it simply wishes 
that Vancouver would drop into 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. The 


screamed 


(for “Fearless” ) 


That Excavation. Jack! 


* 
Winnipeg executives argue tha’ with | 


the addition of Vancouver, five- 


team league would provide a /«ffling 
problem for the schedule-makers, Ad- 
ditionally, they charge that Van ouver 
never has been a Major ! eague 


sports city and, under ordina:y cir. 


cumstances, the Vancouver  -itizens 
wouldn't spend 10 cents to sve the 
Statue of Liberty take a swan-dive 
into New York Harbor. 
Vancouver, which has been starved 
for major sport on a Canadian basis, 
has rallied behind the footbal! inter 


ests in rather remarkable fashion. Al- 
ready there are 1,800 members of the 
Lions at $20 per head. 

The drive for season-ticket sub- 
scribers will start in the immediate fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, Vancouver sports 
spectators have been coddled in the 
past—that is to say, they have been 
provided with covered stands which 
protect them from the rain. Because 
of this, the costs of the new British 
Empire Games Stadium have been 
increased alarmingly to provide 10,90 
covered seats. 

Such extravagance is nonsense, ot 
course. Any North American footbal 
fanatic needs no more than a sma 
hip-flask of medicinal spirits to pro- 
tect him from the elements. 


The executives of the Vancouver 


football club scored a ten-strike when | 


they signed Annis Stukus to coach 
their non-existent football club. For 
his part, Annis Stukus scored a ten- 
strike when he signed with Vancouver 
—he insisted that they deposit three 
years’ advance salary in the bank, The 
affable and garrulous Stukus has been 
doing a fine job of selling football to 
Vancouverites and, even if the Lions 
never lace a boot, he can go back to 
his Toronto newspaper job with 4 
full purse. 


x THE VANCOUVER executives have 
one problem which they cannot 
lick with sheer Canadian pluck: fog 


They propose to play nigh: games 
in the Western Conference. | ootball 
hit 


can be played in rain, natur. ly, 


football cannot be played in [oz 
which, in this part of the cour ‘ry, can 
be so thick that the quarterb.<k can’ 
read the lettering on the bal 
Arthur F. (for “Fearless | Mercer 
has taken this problem in fh ~ stride 
“Hah!” he snorted when your corte: 
spondent brought this matt.” 10 his 


foe 


attention. “We haven't had « veal fo! 


since you left here in 1941. he fos 
we have out here now are ‘sy-bils) 
things that wouldn’t cause ‘°° post: 
ponement of a Boy Scoul wienle 
roast.” 

I wish that I could belies him. ] 
remember trying to walk hom: ‘hrough 
a Vancouver fog one nigh and | 


wound up in the Olympia fotel 1m 


Seattle. 





Jim CoLeMas 





Saturday Vight 
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-|Economic Development 


<| and knergy Sources 


ee 3 CANADA'S TRANSITION, within the 
cn past quarter of a century, from a 


Ause srimarily agricultural nation to a pre- 
tish jominantly industrial one has been 
eel rely due to its almost unlimited 
FU ources of fuel and power. An abun- 


nce of easy-to-harness water power 


, of has been responsible for the rapid 
bal evelopment of a wide range of in- 
ma justries from pulpwood to chemicals; 
pro- ne co-existence of coal and iron ore 


the Maritimes has been the basis 
aver 1a thriving steel industry; out West 


hen 2 Virtually untapped resources ot 
yach natural gas, already being used in 


For netallurey for the treatment of ores, 


ten- er tless potentialities. 
Iver In tact the whole concept of energy, 
hree shatever form, has turned upside 
The down. As economists of the Cana- 
een ian Bank of Commerce in the cur- 
| to ent 188 of the Commercial Letter 
ions ed out, within two or three de- 
kK 1 des term “horsepower” has lost 
h a significance for a_ tractor-loving 
enerat that rarely even Sees a 
vave [o some extent it is possible to 


rnot easure just how great this change 


og “ been and in the monthly letter 
mes mh economists produce facts and 
tba tures 1. show this development. 

but 


The itionship between the total 


Tos s rgy and the general level of 
can ‘“onom.. activity is shown in the 
ral r 
vears from 1926 to 1952 
reer fadas population rose by almost 
ride “il as nuch again, but the actual 
yrre nergy d far outstripped even this 
his hallen potential. In actual figures 
fog nerea. d from just over one million 
fogs Suhor tsh Thermal Units in a 
pits Ost two and a half million 
08° BB or 0 billion B.T.U. being 
onie- ‘Oughly livalent to the energy pro- 
“ed b =3.700 tons of coal or its 
n. | “unterp. t an oil, electricity or 
yugn Natural 5 
id | But iddition to this overall in- 
| in “Sase, hore was a significant shift in 
© prope rtionate contributions made 


MAN “ite nt types of energy. For ex- 


‘ight \ivemby 
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ample, the total consumption of coal 
and coke during 1952 was 43 million 
tons—10 million more than the figure 
for 1926; but whereas in 1926 this 
fuel had been responsible for supply- 
ing almost 82 per cent of the energy, 
by last year the figure had dropped to 
45 per cent and the new pacemaker 
appeared to be petroleum. 

Internal combustion engines, the 
use of oil for heating and the phenom- 
enal growth of automotive traffic in 
the past decade have been mainly re- 
sponsible for this shift. During the 
war, oil supplies were tight for any 
but essential purposes but, neverthe- 
less, general consumption has tripled 
since 1940, motor registrations have 
doubled, aircraft mileage has increas- 
ed five-fold and in a host of other 
ways such as road-building operations 
and increasing farm mechanization its 
uses are becoming more widespread. 

“Oil is everywhere,” the head of 
one of the larger producing companies 
recently said, and it is certainly true 
that oil is becoming the most ubiqui- 
tous product in industry today. 

Among the most publicized aspects 


TRILLION 
Btu 


2,400; Canadian Use of Major Energy Sources 


WATER POWER 
NATURAL GAS 


of recent years, however, has been the 
growth of the giant hydro-electric 
power systems and it is the use of 
electric energy that has shown the 
Steadiest pattern of growth. Even the 
worst of the depression years made 
little more than a dent in the pro- 
gressively greater production and use 
of electric power. Its increase over the 
pre-war level is less spectacular than 
that of oil—it has merely doubled— 
but its relative efficiency, particularly 
in industry, is high and the conversion 
loss small. 

About two-thirds of the total elec- 
trical energy produced in 1952 was 
utilized by industry and what growth 
there has been in recent years has 
been overshadowed by the gains made 
by oil. But the growth of electric 
power as a source of domestic light- 
ing, heating, and cooking is a more 
inspiring story. 

Within a dozen years it has out- 
grown itself four times and new appli- 
cations (such as glass panel heating) 
still await an unrestricted signal to go 
ahead, because demands far outstrip 
the supply of power. Such develop- 
ments point the way to greater strides 
in the future. 

In fact, only in transportation has 
there been any decline in the amount 
of power used. This has been brought 
about, mainly, by the increasing popu- 
larity of buses over trolley cars but 
actually makes little difference, in the 
long run, because transportation ab- 
sorbs a relatively small proportion of 
total power production. 

A dark horse in the power field 
may well be natural gas which has 
been an important source of energy 
in parts of Canada in the past—not- 
ably Ontario, New Brunswick, and 
parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
but, with the construction of pipelines, 
may be expected to widen its range in 
the future. The ratio for the use of 
natural gas for domestic purposes has 
alsc risen from 5.8 in 1940, to 7.8 
today. 

3ut probably more important than 
these factors is the basic one that not 
orly is the use of power growing as 
fast as Jack’s beanstalk, but that the 
very sources of such power have also 
b2en expanding. A scant six years ago, 
for example, it was believed that 
Western Canada’s oil reserves could 
be measured at 72 million barrels; to- 
day it is thought that even 1,700 mil- 
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lion barrels would be a conservative 
estimate—and this despite the fact 
that actual daily production has, dur- 
ing that period, increased more than 
seven-fold to 169,000 barrels. 

The day is not too far ahead (1960 
has been when Canada 
will be self-sufficient in oil supplies, a 
remarkable achievement when it is 
considered that, in 1946, domestic 
production was able to supply only a 
meagre eight or nine per cent of 
domestic needs. Last year the pro- 
portion had risen to 45 per cent. 

Canada is fortunate in the posses- 


sion of 





suggested ) 


almost unequalled resources 
of water power, both developed and 
undeveloped, which have been respon- 
sible for the increase in turbine in- 
stallation from just under 634 million 
horse power to more than 14 million 
within a period of 20 years. Last year 
there was a net increase in installed 
capacity of close to a million h.p.: 
another 860.000 h.p. will be in opera- 
tion by the end of the year and a 
further two million is either under 
construction or in the planning stage 

The northward movement 
dustry and improvements in the effi- 
ciency of long-distance transmission 
are making power developments eco- 
nomically feasible in formerly remote 
areas. Due to a relatively small popu- 
lation and a vast power potential. the 
average installation of 991 h.p. per 
thousand population is among the 
highest in the world. 


of in- 


8) THE CONTINUING development of 
all these sources of power tends 
to compensate for the | 


initial un- 
balance of a shortage of one 


3 


power in one region and a surplus of 
another elsewhere. An abundance of 
water power in the central and north- 
ern areas which lie within the Cana- 
dian shield will shortly be aided by 
the arrival of oil piped direct from Al- 
berta. This tends to offset the lack of 
coal there; in the Maritime provinces 
an abundance of coal reverses the sit- 
uation. 

Coal itself has posed something ot 
a problem in the past. Coal reserves, 
of all types, probably amount to al- 
most 100 billion tons, but much of it 
is situated at a considerable distance 
from the areas of greatest demand and 
such densely populated provinces as 
Ontario and Quebec can usually be 
supplied more economically from 
mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Moreover, there is practically no 
anthracite coal mined 
and supplies of this have to be entirely 


domestically 


imported. 

In the years immediately prior to 
World War II Canadian sources sup- 
lied about 50 per cent of this coun- 
trv’s. total while 
demands will 


tinue to increase, there are no strong 


requirements, and 
almost certainly con- 
indications that 
will be able to improve greatly on 
this showing. 
vears. in fact, the 
dropped to 40 per cent. 

One of the bright spots in the powe 
picture of the future is the potential 
contribution to be made by nuclear 
energy. Its use both industrially and 
for domestic 
assured and, as one of the major pro- 
ducers of radioactive material, Canada 
would appear to be in the forefront 
of such developments. 


domestic production 
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BUY 


CANADA 


AVINGS 





Just like money in the bank ! 


But ...C.S. Bonds earn 3°; 


interest, 2), times 


the rate received on regular bank deposits! 


Place vour order now — 
phone or write any of our offices 


In Toronto — call EM. 6-8181 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Offices in principal Canadian cities 











Peace of Mind... 


You have no worries when you leave 


your securities under Our custodianship. 


e Interest and 


e Prompt realization of your securities on due 


date. 


e Stocks and 





TORONTO 
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well received... 


1 
make the best 
TA) Ty 


Halifax - Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg - Vancouver 


20 St. Clair Ave. 


Dividends collected. 


Bonds held in our all-steel, 
protected vaults. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


West 388 St. James St. West 


MONTREAL 


34 King St. West 
TORONTO 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 









Gold & Dross 
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Jaculet Mines 


S&S WHat sHoutd | do with 2,000 
S shares of Jaculet Mines Ltd., for 
which I paid 15 cents?—M. L., Mont- 
real. 

With an option due on December 16 
that provides for the payment of 15 
cents per share on a block of 100,000 
shares, and diamond drilling due to 
commence on the copper prospect in 
the Chibougamau area of Quebec, it 
would appear advisable to hold your 
stock. 

It seems a reasonable assumption 
that some development news will be 
available to assist the underwriters in 
their task of distributing the shares 
they have underwritten. The surface 
indications, taken from _ trenching, 
show some grounds for hope in this 
regard. Partial sampling has provided 
results of from 3 to 8 per cent copper. 

Should an advance be induced in 
the stock, the chart pattern indicates 
supply will be heavy in the 16-18 cent 
level. 


Petromine 


& I HAVE 200 shares of Petromine 
Exploration. Would you advise 
me if these are of any value?—J. E. J., 
Waterloo, Ont. 

Petromine has been succeeded by 
Nationwide Minerals Ltd., the basis 
of reorganization being one new for 
two old shares. 

As Nationwide is currently offered 
at prices from 50 cents to $1.20 with- 
out a bid at the present time, its pros- 
pects appear anything but good. 

The last publicity release on this 
company stated that it was exploring 
for oil in South-western Ontario with 
the aid of an instrument known as a 
petrometer. 

This section of the country has been 
pretty well combed for oil bearing 
formations. The occasional well is still 
brought in, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether these explorations will de- 
velop anything of commercial impor- 
tance. 

It is suggested that you place your 
stock with a broker for sale in the 
event that a bid appears. 


Saratoga Exploration 


24 IN MARCH of 1951 I purchased 
shares in Saratoga Exploration 
Co., Ltd., at 45 cents. What is your 
opinion of this stock? Is it of any 
value?—Mrs. J. S. M., Blenheim, Ont. 


The outlook for Saratoga Explora- 
tion seems to be dubieus. While shares 
are offered for sale by some dealers, 
there are no bids in evidence for this 
stock. As any stock is only worth what 
it can be sold for, it is evident that 
little or no value can be placed upon 
this issue 

The purchasers of highly specula- 
tive unlisted stocks, who are really 
indulging in a form of blind gambling, 

should always question whether they 


are entering a One-way stree’ when 
placing their money in this .pe of 
“get rich quick” stock. Tradin: in list 
ed securities, where trading con- 
ducted under exchafige rules. can be 
hazardous enough, but at least ‘here js 
usually an “out” as well as “in’ 
for the hopeful buvers. 

What can I sell it for, not \ hat d& 
I hope to sell it for, is the fist and 
best question that can be askec befor 
buying any stock. 


United Asbestos 


ii MAY I HAVE your opinion on 
United Ashestos Corporation 


Lta.2 Would you consider this stock 
to be a good investment at this time 
—W. M. T., Brantford, Ont 

United Asbestos owns a potentia 
asbestos producing property at Black 
Lake, Quebec. Through its subsidiary, 
Lake Asbestos Ltd., American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co. is providing the 
financing to bring this property int 
production. 

With a large tonnage of ore outlin- 
ed, which grades from $7.00 to $11.0 
per ton, an output of about 5.000 tons 
per day can be maintained for man\ 
vears. Due to the great amount of 
work required in the pre-production 
stage, which is estimated to take about 
two vears and even requires the drain 
ing of the lake, it is evident that @ 
very considerable period of time mus 
elapse before any production 0 or ear- 
ings figures will become avail 

Because of financial arrangements 
with Lake Asbestos, which provide for 
a very considerable portion of ear- 
ings going towards repayment of the 
funds advanced by that company, an 
even longer period of time must pass 
before any hope of .dividend p 
ments can be entertained. 

As the classic definition of an in 
vestment is one from whic! fairly 
regular dividend is derived, this stock 
must still be placed in the speculative 
class until its earning power has been 
proven. With stocks in this categor 
we must depend greatly upon the mar- 
ket pattern traced across the chart for 
indications of possible movements 
These show that, since the recovers 
from 2.00 topped out at 4.80 last 
spring, the stock has held a downward 
course with recent movements cOl 
fined to a range between ~.60-3.75 
It seems possible that it n decline 
to around 2.00, and at this point t 
stock would appear to be yuy. 
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at 80 cents about a year a 
Would you advise holding ‘his Sloe 
or selling it at the current price 0! 
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cent lead, 0.48 per cent copper 
an. 4 ounces of silver per ton. 
ie second property at Chavin, 
wh re a 25 per cent interest is held, 
has reported average grades of 29.2 
pe; cent zinc, 20.3 per cent lead, 3.2 
ner cent copper and 7.3 ounces of 
sil per ton. 
th these grades it would appear 
tha. both of these properties can be 
oped into commercial producers. 
ile no estimate of costs is avail- 
abl. the lower labor rates prevailing 
in ’eru should reduce overall costs 
con» 'derably. 
ft om the steadiness of the stock, it 
app: ars that the price has stabilized at 
, fir support level. Selling hardly 
seers advisable now; it is suggested 
that \ou retain your present position 
with the protection of a stop loss 
orde: at 33, just under the low of 


Betta Gamma Mines 


WOULD LIKE sone information 
9 n Beta Gamma Mines. Is it a 
ood buy or not? Do you think it will 
70 over 60 cents?—J. B., Edmonton, 
{iherta. 

From what can be ascertained from 
the various reports issued by this com- 
pany, the properties are still very much 
in the preliminary exploration stage. 
While various values have been re- 
ported from the diamond drilling 
that has been conducted, it is impos- 
sible to say at this time whether a 
commercial ore body can be outlined. 
In view of the difficult rock forma- 
tions found in the Beaverlodge area 
where narrow, widely separated veins 
present a formidable mining problem, 
the stock must be considered an out- 
and-out speculation. 

From the market action of the 
stock, it is evident that the efforts of 
the underwriters to market it have not 
been too successful. This opinion is 
reintorced by the fact that the Sep- 
tember 23 option instalment, compris- 
ing 50,000 shares at 80 cents, has 
heen extended for two months. 

Without active sponsorship — the 
chances of the stock being pushed up 
over 60 cents seem rather slim. There- 
lore. the ratio of risk to possible profit 
seems too high for comfort. 


Vew Larder “U” 


& HAT ARE the prospects for New 
g rder “U" Mines? I hold some 
share in it and am wondering whether 
10 | or sell.—A. J., Montreal. 

Tho prospects of a further advance 
in thi. stock depend entirely upon how 
much enthusiasm can be generated by 
the p-omoters and underwriters. 


\li ough some good drilling news 


has 1 announced and a shaft sink- 
Ing p gram is being contemplated, it 
cann be said with any degree ot 
‘ecu -y that the property will be- 
come profitable commercial pro- 


duce: The acid test of any property 
'S. Of ourse, whether or not the costs 
OF op ration will exceed the selling 
Prices of the products. 


M lead and zinc holding neat 
their | prices of the year and show- 
ng | indication that a substantial 
Price crease can be generated, one 
Woul have to be unreasonably opti- 


Mistic assume that anything but the 
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efforts of the sponsors to market the 
balance of: the 5 million share capi- 
talization (3,287,135 were issued at 
the end of September) will be a bul- 
lish factor on the stock. 

The facts evident in the base metal 
picture certainly do not provide any 
grounds for optimism. The United 
States is currently receiving some 
25,000 tons of zinc per month when 
imports of 10,000 tons per month 
would be. sufficient to supplement 
domestic production. Lead is in a 
similar position with a surplus import 
of 25,000 tons per month. This is at 
a time when automotive production is 
being curbed, battery makers have 
passed their seasonal peak of output, 
and production indices are pointing 
downwards. 

The stock market appraisal of the 
outlook for many of our producing 
lead-zinc mines shows further evidence 
of this situation. Barvue Mines, with 
a 6,000 ton per day plant is currently 
selling at $1.85 from a high of $6.65 
with only 3,180,000 shares outstand- 
ing. New Calumet, down from $3.70 
to 60 cents. with an 800 ton per day 
mill, barely operates profitably at pre- 
sent metal prices. Ontario Pyrites, with 
some 7 million tons of indicated ore 
reserves and nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars in cash, is selling at 
$1.10 and Consolidated Smelters, the 
largest and most efficient operation in 
the country. is well down from the 
high of 433% at 2512, 

The only conclusion that can be 
drawn from these facts is that the 
present price of New Larder “U” is 
unrealistic. Even if we assume that 
the property is a veritable bonanza. 
many millions of dollars will have to 
be expended before commercial pro- 
duction can commence. And, more 
important, a very considerable lapse 
of time must take place before any 
ore could be put through a mill. 

Thus it appears that the price of the 
stock will not long remain stable in 
the present range of 2.10-2.30. And, 
as it seems very unlikely that a sub- 
stantial extension of the advance from 
1.45 can take place, in view of the 
very heavy weight of offerings over- 
head, the best trading tactics would 
be to sell your holdings and sell an 
equal amount short. 


In Brief 


Ey] WOULD YOU CONSIDER Landover 
Oils and Mines a reasonable spec- 

ulation at the present quotation of 22 

cents?—L. P. D., Cheticamp, NS. 

No. 

LAST YEAR | purchased 1,000 shares 
of Pitch-Ore at 77 cents. | would like 
to have your opinion of the stock. 
Y £8 

A doubtful speculation. 

| HOLD some shares in Britt-Malartic 
Gold Mines. Can you tell me if they 
are of any value?—R. G. W., Toronto. 

The company has property in the 
Beaverlodge area now. The stock is 


Toronto. 


quoted at 7-8 cents 


| HAVE some shares in’ Brooklyn 
Stemwinder Gold Mines that 1 have 
held for years. Can vou tell me what 
happened to this company?—O. L. B.., 
Pendleton, BC. 
It stopped production in 1949, 
W. P. SNEAD 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, 44 VICTORIA ST 
pi 


Packaging — 
A Marketing Essential 


Attractive and well-designed packages and 


packaging materials are indispensable to the 
sale of many foods, household supplies and 
other products. 


Somerville Limited, with plants at London 
Ont. and Montreal, P.Q., is one of Canada’s 
largest producers of lithographed and printed 
packaging materials and of automobile and 
appliance components made from panel board. 


We offer, as principals: 


Somerville Limited 
$2.80 Sinking Fund Preferred Shares 
Price: $48 per share to yield 5.83% 


The Somerville business was founded in 1886 
and in 1944 the controlling interest in 
Somerville Limited was acquired by Mr. W. 
Garfield Weston. Since that date the company 
has enlarged its facilities and sales and earnings 
have increased substantially. 


Prospectus forwarded promptly on request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 


London, Ont. 
Calgary 
New York 


Ottawa Hamilton 
Regina 


Victoria 


Quebec 
Kitchener 
London, Eng. 


Edmonton 
Chicago 





J. H. Harvey, Manager 
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The only beer in the 
world endorsed by 
brewmasters from 
seven other breweries 


look at the BACKS 
of the labels! 
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Saturday Night has no rival 
in the field of newsgathering 
and interpretation for Cana- 
dian men of business. In 
ringing the World of Busi- 


ness to Canadians, Saturday 


Night attempts to express in 
the permanent 
y newsworthy, and cast a re- 
freshing calm on the turbu- 
world. 


good writing, 


ent and = quivering 
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FREDERICK G. 


RUTLEY: 


ishiey & Crippen 


Two ambitions in one. 


Who’s Who in Business 


MOMOOOS 


a WHILE STILL at school in Toron- 
to. Frederick Geor ge Rutlev de- 
cided he wanted to do two things 
become a builder and do plenty of 
travelling. Subsequent hard work and 
perseverance have enabled him to ful- 
fil his first ambition while realizing 
the second 

Last vear he became President of 
the Foundation Company of Canada 
Limited which, in addition to its engi- 
neering and marine activities, is one 
of the country’s biggest builders, al- 
though this aspect of its work has not 
always been prominent. 

Fred Rut! ey joined the Foundation 


when he was 23, 


Company in 1913, 
after briet 
for an Alberta railway and as resident 
engineer for the Calgary Power Com- 
pany. For a year he supervised the 
construction of railway bridges in the 
West and was doing a similar job in 
Ontario when he enlisted in the 10th 
Roval serving with the 
3rd Canadian battalion in France and 
leaving the Army, as Captain, in 1918. 

After the war he returned to his job 
with the Foundation Company in the 
Maritimes tor a short time until he 
was called to Montreal and transter- 


spells as a survey engineer 
i : 


Grenadiers, 


red to the executive side of the com- 
during the early 20s. He rose 
om Purchasing Agent to Secretary 
to Assistant General Manager’s rank 
and by 1929 was Vice-President 
Grev-haired Fred Rutley, now 62 
triendly man whose main 
A war-time leg 


pany 


is a short 
enthusiasm is work 
confines his leisure activities to 
such hobbies as reading (he likes his- 
torical gardening. He 
finds little time for anything that does 


nyury 


novels) and 


not concern building and currently the 
Foundation Company’s impressive list 
of contracts gives him every excuse to 
indulge his love of travel which, in 
turn, enables him to keep in touch 
with a wide range of friends in every 
part of Canada. 

An army base in Manitoba, a pulp 
and paper works at Sault Ste. Marie, 
a copper smelter at Gaspe and Can- 
ada’s new atomic plant at Chalk River 
are all Foundation Company projects 
and the President pops in, from time 
to time, at each one of them. “I was 
always a keen sidewalk superintend- 
ent,” he says, “and I still like to watch 
other people at work.” 

He insists that every job in the con- 
struction different and 
supports the contention in his own 
case by pointing to some of the sub- 
sidiary companies of which he is a 
director. They include Gunite and 
Waterproofing Limited, the Atlantic 
Tug and Equipment Company at 
Syracuse, Construction Equipment 
Limited, Foundation Maritime Limit- 
ed and the Quebec Salvage and Wreck- 
ing Company Limited, the last two of 
which also list him as President. 

He has a married daughter; his two 
sons Timothy (19) and Ken (12) are 
still students but although both are 
keen on engineering and mechanics, 
he is not anxious to see them enter the 
firm he heads because of a certain 


business — 1s 


prejudice about family ties. 


His home in Mount Royal, four 
miles from his Montreal office, is 
tastefully furnished in — traditional 


stvle. He likes neither modern art nor 
impractical furniture. 
JOHN WILCOCK 


CHERRY HILL CHEESE 


. An outstanding gift suggestion 
for those who appreciate a checse 
truly old, snappy and rich in 
flavour. Illustrated is just one of 
the many cheese gifts obtainabie. 
This is Cherry Hill Gold Box 
Number 24—a 3 lb. Stilton of ex- 
pertly cured cheese, naturally ag 
for more than a year : 
Available at leading food stores 
or by writing direct to Old Cherry 
Cheese House, Brantford, Ontario. 








Write for pamphlet illustrating more than 
twenty assorted gift packages of Cherry 
Hill Cheese 


N.B: Your American friends love 
Cherry Hill Cheese 





HB Next time YOU think of rum, 


try Wray & Nephew oo 
DAGGER Its smooth, heert 
flavour adds zest to rum drinks. 


Comes from Jamaica in ‘he 
bottle. 

*\ WRAY 
s AND rs 2) 


NEPHEW 


Daggor 
pRERAIEA Rue 


5. WRAY & NEPHEW LTD., 
Kingston, 
Jomaica 


Distillers 
Since 1825 


Saturda 
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The Economic Stature of Quebec 


iE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC is the 


idle of Canadian industry. The 


‘ttlers were shut off from their 


Country for months at a time 
| to engage in industrial activi- 
hough these were of the most 
types and of individual char- 


hand weaving of cloth and the 


of soap and candles, for ex- 
\s the needs of an expanding 
grew, it developed other in- 
activities, such as iron forging 
and this 
was speeded up by the British 
ey occupied the territory; they 
ore commercially inclined than 
nch inhabitants. 
this province has reached an 
d stage of industrial develop- 
hich will continue even under 
indicaps. Quebec is second 
Ontario in manufacturing as a 
sut it leads the country in the 
on of many commodities. It 
all Canada with more than 
ts textiles, clothing and leath- 


vear, and is the major produc- 


od pulp and newsprint, chem- 
d railway rolling stock. 

of the industries have a na- 
sis In extensive and compara- 


isily accessible forest, mineral 


ter resources. In mineral pro- 


Quebec is by far the major 
‘f such industrial materials as 
asbestos and mica, and it is 
only source of primary alum- 
from imported bauxite), 
will soon have to share this 
in with British Columbia. 
nentary to its resources of 
terial is its immense water 
from which it generates 
of all the hydro-electric en- 
Canada. This huge develop- 
hydro-electric power partly 
the large concentration of 
paper mills in Quebec, for 
h the extensive forest re- 
vallable to these industries, 
d not have been developed 
resent stage without the as- 
vater power. The pulp and 
lustries require about 100 
ver for every ton of. their 
and use water, as well as 
i raw material; as much as 
of water may be needed to 
ire one ton of paper. 
Quebec accounts for about 
\t of the total number of in- 
stablishments in Canada, 
ximately the same propor- 
e national value -~of manu- 
oducts. It employs a slight- 
proportion of industrial 
ecause of the large number 
s required in the manufac- 
othing, footwear, etc., and 
Iso, it does not yet have a 
hanical working force. At 
not long ago, this province 
iered to be mainly one of big 
industries, but this handi- 
cen lessened in recent years 
development of non-fer- 
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rous metal smelting, refining and fa- 
bricating plants, the production from 
which is now second to pulp and 
paper. 

A greater variety of products has 
been manufactured in recent years 
and industry has become more widely 
dispersed. In the last five- -vear period 
new capital _ for industri- 
al purposes (excluding maintenance 
and repairs) have exceeded one bil- 
lion dollars in both urban and rural 
areas. This amount represents slightly 
over one-quarter of such expenditures 
for all Canada and more than half 
of those in the leading industrial prov- 
ince, Ontario. 

While many of the new plants and 
additions to existing establishments 
under this expansion program have 
been built in and around Montreal, a 
considerable proportion of the new 
capital expenditure has been made 
outside that area. Accordingly, new 
industries have sprung up at such im- 
portant manufacturing points as Que- 
bec City, Trois Riviéres, Sorel, St. 
Jean, Sherbrooke and Granby, to add 
considerably to their industrial capa- 
cities and, of course, to their popula- 
tion. Moreover, numerous smaller lo- 
calities, some of a distinctly rural 
character, have also attracted new in- 
dustries. 

This diversification is all to the 
good. It has meant less overcrowding 
in congested Montreal than would 
otherwise have been the case. It has 
also meant that less objection has 
been encountered to the industrializa- 
tion of Quebec than was formerly 
voiced on the grounds that such pro- 
confined largely to urban cen- 
tres, caused a departure from tradi- 
tional ways of life, by tempting young 
people to the big cities and breaking 
up families in a province where fam- 
ily ties have always been strong. 
Greater decentralization is assured by 
the opening up of vast newly-discov- 
ered mineral deposits in outlying re- 
gions, for in time these will require 
metallurgical and other industries of 
their own. 


gress, 


+] THE CHANGES in the economic life 
of Quebec which have made it an 
important industrial section can only 
be regarded as revolutionary, in the 
face of racial isolation, the lack of 
native capital and an educational sys- 
tem which, until about fifteen years 
ago, did not fit many young French 
people for the most advanced forms 
of business. The old sense of, or de- 
sire for, isolation still prevails in cer- 
tain circles but slowly it has had to 
give way to more progressive minds, 
including those of some political lead- 
ers and enterprising business people, 
both French and English. Most of the 
capital invested in industry has, how- 
ever, been provided by English- Cana- 
dian and American interests; the 
French-speaking population has never 
been fond of venturing its savings out- 


side of agriculture, town and city 
property, trade and service. This fact 
was brought out in a discussion about 
two years ago in the Quebec Legisla- 
ture in which Premier Duplessis ex- 
pressed the wish that more of his 
compatriots would join in the financ- 
ing of industrial and natural resource 
development. The Opposition Leader 
explained that most French capital 
was directed to less risky investment, 
such as real estate. 

All this should not be taken as indi- 






cating that there are no French entre- 
preneurs in Quebec industry. Some of 
the soundest and best managed indus- 
tries in the province have been found- 
ed and capitalized by the most enter- 
prising of the Quebecois. Total capital 
investment has not been as profitable 
in Quebec as elsewhere in Canada. 


According to figures compiled by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
15 per cent 

16 pet 
difference 


profits have averaged 
of assets, compared with 
cent for all Canada. The 





“You're right, young man! 


Imperial Whisky is even finer now, 
than it was in my early days.” 
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might be accounted fo! by the cost 
of bilingual labelling of practically 
every container of products sold in 
he province and extra taxes which 
Ve creased by as much as 10 per 
cen he prices of gasoline and oil 
C hose of Ontario. Insurance 
NS 










The good things of life 





province has some of the best farm- 
ing districts and methods in North 
America. the commercial production 
of food of Quebec origin is only about 
half that of Ontario. 

Montreal is the railroad centre of 
Canada. but the Province has not 
much more than 10 per cent of the 
national Roads in 


this province for automotive transport 


railway mileage. 


are by no means the best in Canada. 
The highways. though improved and 


extended considerably in recent vears, 


can only be classed for the main part 
as secondary, yet the operation of mo- 
tor vehicles is more costly than in 
other provinces, not only because of 
the higher prices for gasoline and oil, 
but also because of the greater licence 
charges. These disadvantages in 
transportation facilities are offset, at 
least partly. by the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway which provides Quebec with 
a relatively cheap outlet to the At- 
lantic and foreign countries during 
about seven months of open naviga- 
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... Chanks to the life insurance thal was bought tn time for their protection 


London Lite 


Insurance Company 
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Ask the London Life man to show you 


fe insurance can be arranged 


to provide the maximum income from 


HEAD OFFICR ¢ LONDON, CANADA 


your policies, 








tion. Taking all these factors int 
count it seems that industry in «jue. 
bec has absorbed some of the h -her 
operating costs it has had to co. eng 
with, for otherwise the margin in | -of- 
its would be wider. 

In recent vears, Quebec's ¢ 


tional svstem has been broader sO 
as to provide opportunities fo the 
new generation of the French 1 to 


share more fully in the econom f 


of their native land* Comn 
courses have been introduced 9 
wide scale in educational institu ps. 
engineering departments have een 
extended in the universities and me 
excellent vocational schools ive 


been established. Perhaps best 
has been the introduction of co: 
sory education (half a centur or 
more later than in other parts the 
civilized world), which virtuall: put 
an end to child labor in Quebec 


Naturally, the new generatioy ex- 
pects to participate more fully the 
development of the Province, 1 it 
can do so without being influenced 


by nationalistic sentiments expressed 
from time to time in such utterinces 
as “Quebec should have economic in- 
dependence” and “industrial manage- 
ment should be in the hands the 
French”. These are the views eXx- 
tremists who refuse to recognize that 
most of the industrial developm of 
Quebec has been undertaken by Eng- 
lish-Canadian and American ¢ 
ists, and that while the rest of ( 
ada may now be dependent upon 
Quebec for some of its evervday ne- 
cessities, industry in Quebec is even 
more dependent upon the other prov- 
inces. 

Federal statistics show that while 


Quebec accounts for about 31) per 


cent of the total national output of 
manufactured goods, equal to its pro- 
portion of the population of al! Can- 
ada, it provides a retail market of not 
much more than one-fifth | the 
country as a whole. Actually, the in- 


dustrial future of Quebec is bour 
with the rest of Canada, and given the 
informed understanding it n¢ 
will go forward with all Canad 


C. M. SHORT 


The color indicates the day yo 
dry or dry cleaning ts to be read 
if your order is to be ready of! 
day it is marked with a vellow 
staff can see at all times wl 
laundry is promised—so it is al 
possible for it to be late—unles 
Sdvertis 
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the Ottawa Citizen 


Like not being done in tim 


After we'd wormed — the 

recipe out of Bob, we made 
some more before we let him gi 
his “butchering”. You can tell h 
cook because he keeps his rect 
head. “Gosh.” he said apol 
“we don’t cook by recipe arot 
The cook and I keep it in our ! 

Columnist in the Regina Le P 


Getting ahead in the food cps 
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\dvertising 


“AGS 


Climate 





{ /avorable 


o ENCIES are urging on clients 

0 e advisability of bigger plan- 
ning ‘or 1954. They are reminding 
them ‘hat the population has increas- 
ys ed c nsiderably; that people have 
n more money; that they want to live 
hotter and will welcome new and im- 
eC proved products. These factors, it is 
emph sized, have created the most 
favorable advertising climate in years. 
Such increases as have been made in 
; vertising expenditures have taken 
a car ! higher production costs and 
ine rate increases, but have not been 
sufficient to make the most of the 
economic situation. 


ir 


Not only should there be more 
advertising, but it must have more 
creativeness and originality. Themes 

d copy that are not sharply focussed 
ind dynamic will swallow advertising 
dollars without digesting them or put- 

g them to work. Dr. Gallup states 
that advertising “that keeps shouting 

claims in a dull, stereotyped 

going into the discard .. . it 

must tell the reader very clearly and 

mvincingly how he can solve his 

oblem.” All signs point to a con- 
tion of this view. 

Some of the large national adver- 
isers are using the services of more 

@ agency. Canadian Canners, 
limited, has announced the appoint- 
ent of additional agencies. One will 
f dle advertising for Aylmer frozen 
‘oods: a second will direct the promo- 
\ylmer fruits, vegetables and 


»s foods; and a third will be respon- 
le tor AyImer soups and catsup. 
D The latest issue of Dofasco Illus- 


Vews, the employee house or- 
published by Dominion Foundries 

X Ste Limited, contained an insert 
!a magazine ad in full colors present- 
llowe’en Party Suggestions,” 


nu and recipe, the whole 

gan zed by an illustration of a 
es lling your story to the people 

I ( i,” pointing out “the impor- 


ibution Dofasco workers are 
to the growth and develop- 
the nation.” The significance 
igazine Campaign is that the 
pany are “Pioneers in Cana- 
Plate,” and the more canned 
d the better for all concern- 


pany, workers and_ con- 


Claus made his visit to town 

an usual this year. Early in 

ler he appeared on cards in 

He reminded that the Bank 

MI real would be ready for 
Misti as and asked “Will you?” He 
es ity running, with fine impar- 
© consumer contests offering 
cash prizes for two compet- 

¢ 1 \ds of margarine. Bridal Bell 


im rings are being advertised as 
‘Ua special Christmas gifts” and, 
“esine by the number of “hookers” 
oe (ul, the ads are popular with 
“ders. Christmas card advertising 
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appears long before Yuletide and the 
notable thing about a coast-to-coast 
campaign by Wm. E. Coutts Com- 
pany, Limited, is that it is this firm’s 
first effort to promote Coutts-Hall- 
mark. greeting cards. 

The attention of the many who are 
puzzled what to give men at Christ- 
mas will be attracted by suggestions in 
consumer publications that gifts be 
selected from among such instruments 
as barometers and thermometers. 


JOHN CARLTON 


Nylon Cords protect against 


ALL these causes of tire 
failure... 





HEAT— Nylon cords can with- 
stand higher temperatures 
than a tire will ever encounter 
on the highway in normal 


operations. | 


FLEX FATIGUE— Nylon’s resi- 
lient strength makes tire cord 
stand up under the complex 
compression-tension flexing 
which takes place every time 
a tire turms—reduces flex 
fatigue failures. 

BRUISE DAMAGE— Nylon’s 
toughness virtually ends cord 
ruptures caused by tires hit- 
ting curbs and holes at high 


speeds. 


CANADIAN 





Clothed and Armed 


Democratic Digest: An account ot 
a parade of 1,000 bovs dressed in 
assorted helmets caused us to reflect 
upon the amazing variety of costumes 
and headgear available for the delight 
of today’s small fry. The develop- 
ment of fantastic beanies has kept 
pace with the great scientific advances 
of our generation. We fully expect 
that some grade school student in a 
plastic bubble helmet from Gimbel’s 


will reach the moon in a homemade 
rocket before the professors make it. 

And if the men at the Pentagon 
could design a weapon as menacing 
as the disintegrator guns the kids in 
our block keep eradicating us with, 
we think the Russians would agree to 
disarmament in a hurry. What this 


proves other than that we’re going 
to have to spend a lot of money to 
keep our young son clothed and arm- 
ed at the height of television and 
comic book fashion before he reaches 
the blue jeans stage. we do not know. 





U.S. Truck Operators Endorse Nylon Cord Tires... Reports on 
the performance of nylon cord truck tires in the United States 


are almost unbelievable. ““No blowouts in 7 million tire miles’’, 


says one user who has over a hundred nylon cord tires. 


“Our costs per ton mile have really come down as a result of 


having no blowouts with our nylon cord tires.” 


savs another. 


“They averaged 40,000 miles on drive wheels and 30,000 more 


on trailers before we recapped them.” 


“We used to average 


10 heat 


blowouts a month. Then we 


started buving nylon cord tires—and in 20 million tire miles 


have never experienced a single blowout.” says still another user. 


“Nylon cords have helped reduce road delays by 60° ¢. 


Nylon cord truck tires are available in Canada. Their use up to now has been limited, 


but results have been as favorable as those in the United States: reduced carcass fail- 


ures, fewer road delays, 


a higher percentage of successful reeaps—all adding 


up to 


lower costs per mile. For further information on nvlon cord tires, write to Nylon Mer- 


chandising Service, Canadian Industries 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Staple Fibre 


Limited, 1135 Beaver Hall Hill, 





Montreal. 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NY-53-47 
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a FASHIONS Can start from an\ hing 
—the whim of a designe the 
decree of a monarch, the desire «© the 
slavish to copy even the eccentricities 
of the stylish. Many of our fas) ons, 
however, are the direct resui of 
superstitions, which go so far ack 
into history that we have foryotten 
their beginnings. For example: ‘en's 
clothing buttons to the right sive of 
the body, women’s to the lett. | oday 
that is just an accepted style out it 
has its origin in the fact that a»cient 
man divided his body in halt. The 
right side was the strong, mas: uline 
side, used in throwing a spear, ham- 
mering, etc. The left side was where 
he felt the beating of his heart, « mys- 
terious sound. To him the let! side 
was the unknown, or emotional side 
of his nature—the feminine sid 

Wearing the wedding ring on the 
third finger is also tied to an ancient 
superstition. It was believed that 
there was a special vein running from 
that finger to the heart. Not only 
that, but this finger is the weakest 
of the four fingers for lifting and hold- 
ing and consequently symbolized the 
voung wife’s dependence on_ her 
strong husband. The third finger was 
officially made the “ring finger” by a1 
edict of Edward VI, in 1549. 

There are a great many supersti- 
tions connected with shoes. The most 
prevalent one is seen in the custom 
of throwing old shoes after a bride 
and groom. Its significance lies in the 
fact that originally the shoe was re- 
garded as a lucky charm; ancient 
people even thought it an ill omen to 
put on the left one before the right 
This again was linked with the idea 
that the left was the feminine or sinis- 
ter side. Therefore, man wished to 
begin his day auspiciously by putting 
on the right shoe first. ; 

Open-toed shoes may be direct de- 
scendants of the open-toed shoes 
Montenegrin maidens wore when thes 
wished to advertise that they were in 
the marriage market. The rosettes and 
pompons on boudoir slippers can be 
traced back to the time when lords 
and ladies wore such frivolities on 
their shoes, as a political com)|iment 
to the ruling house of Lancast: 

Rouging one’s lips originates in the 
belief that making your mouth into 4 
circle would ward off the “Ey.. Eye.” 
Red was used because it was, «ven In 
early times, considered a_ danger 
color, and it was thought that ed lips 
would help prevent the so | from 
leaving the body premature! The 
present fashion craze for lar_° hoop 
earrings is another instance of ‘he use 
of the circle to ensure good | ck for 
the wearer. 

Even our modern hats ar. linked 
with superstition. The ancie: ‘s Wr 
comed Spring by crownin them- 
selves with circles of flow cs af 
leaves, to express the round —in ane 
its course in heaven, which >rougit 
Spring back each year. Th crude 
crown of leaves and flowers evolved 
into millinery. 


j 
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Henry De Sal 


ESORT COSTUME, from the Calypso Shop in Bermuda, and photographed in 

e gardens of The Castle Harbour Hotel. The cotton skirt is made from 

irdage printed in England as saris for Portuguese West African tribes; 
top is knitted in the tube style. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


H°? IDAYING in Bermuda turns out to be a Canadian 
rendezvous. The hotels seem to have recruited their staffs 

in Canada. At our Castle Harbour Hotel, Dona Forsythe, of Regina, 
is doing publicity; Sue Devitt, of Waterloo, Ontario, is social 
hostess; Mary Anderson, of Ottawa, is the hotel’s nurse 

and the Maitre d’hotel, Paul Renaud, was with the King Edward 
Hotel in Toronto for three years. Even the matron at the 
hospital, Bernice Underhill, is a Canadian from the Maritimes; 
and the assistant matron, Florence George, comes from 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


A native Montrealer, Mrs. Edna Watson, is one of the most 
prominent women on the island. She served one term of five 

years in Bermuda’s government, where she was chairman of 
transports. Two years ago she organized a Committee of Twenty- 
five (25 women who neither through birth nor marriage were 


Bermudians) and started a hospital for children. 


Reta Wheatley who edited the Montreal Repertory Theatre’s Cue 
came to live here three years ago with her husband, who is a 
dentist. Visiting them was John Hoare, who has judged the 

last two play-writing contests of the Ottawa Little Theatre 

Three years ago, too, the Bermudiana Theatre was started 

by Bruce Yorke and Michael Sadlier, producers of the Peterborough 
(Ont.) Summer Theatre. The first acting group was Canadian, 
including John Colicos who has done so well for himself on 

the stage in England. At the moment there is a resident U.S. cast 
Bruce Yorke tells us it is increasingly difficult to get Canadian 


actors 0 much work at home for them. 


The Swizzle drink originated in Bermuda. There are numerous 
zealously guarded receipes, but we obtained The Castle 
Harbour Swizzle concoction: (for two people) 

2 oz. lemon juice, 2 oz. pineapple juice, 12 0z. Barbados rum 
(light), 2 oz. dark heavy rum, 3 dashes of bitters and 


erenadine—to taste. 


Shirley Woodley, young Toronto golfer, has joined the staff of 


Bermuda's Mid-Ocean Club, to get a chance to play season- 


round golf on one of the best courses in the world. She will compete 
in the Bermuda Women’s Championship, in which Toronto's 


veteran Ada Mackenzie has often played 


In a Bermuda garden, we saw the Changeable Rose, which, 
in 24 hours, changes from white through pink to a deep red 
Fashion can overcome even a London fog. To protect people 
against the fog that last December killed some 4,000 

persons, smog masks have been suggested; one British designer 
has come up with an elegant ensemble of a sort of Moslem veil ot 
gauze, faced with black velvet and diamante trim, compiete 


with matching black velvet hat, also diamante trimmed 


Shirley Thomas, of Ottawa, the only woman to win a place 
on the Canadian equestrian team, won the International Goodwill 
Challenge Trophy at the official opening of the 65th 


National Horse Show in New York 


Maemillan’s has just published the biography of J. S 
Woodsworth (founder of the CCF), by his daughter, Grace 


MacInnis. She is married to Angus MacInnis, a Fede 


member, and they live in Vancouver. Mrs. MacInnis was in the 
BC legislature herself, in 1945-46. 
The Vancouver Art Gallery is currently showing $1 million worth 


of Italian Renaissance works, comprising paintings, sculptur 
and furnishings. Included are a bronze horse by Leonardo d 
Vinci, loaned by a New York dealer; Madonna and Child 

by Botticelli, loaned by the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts ( 
a sculptured Crucifix by Benvenuto Cellini 


obtained from New York 


tl 




































































DRAWING-ROOM in the Tudor home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Harris, 
ste with its Louis XIV fireplace, 
pastel colors and its 
ee collection of Dresden china. 
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nearly two centuries, CORNER of room in the contemporary 
home of Mr. and Mrs 

Clive K. Tallin 

with its clerestory high south window 
and its combination of woods 
Honduras mahogany, pine | 


hire h, cherry and [ wood | N Ww I 
v6 eee 
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careful choice. 
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oe e ’ — ; 
Bs Winnipeg Homes - Eliza 
: bar a VELVA 
Fire homes in Tuxedo (Winnipeg suburb). 


opened for the first Home Appreciation Tour 





arranged by the Women’s Committee 


- of the Winnipeg Art Gallery. 


| DINING-ROOM in the 


Enelish Georgian home a Wie 
of Mr. and Mrs. EOF ®" 
R. A. Purves, Uf E S 


with its black walnut 
woodwork and the two 
dominant paintings. \ wonderful 
magie treatn 


Cream Mask 


lig! ly over \ 





(w e vou | 


rel transfe 


ape 
Sse : 





i t STAIRWAY in the new skir almost i 
i i one-and-half storey he smoot} 
i home of 
& ¢ . 
: } A ¥ Mr. and Mrs es a fre 
-} u G. M. Stovel, with ty itanva 
i . ws effective Use s 
eee ‘ : : of panelled walls 


ELVA (¢ 





5 a 
LIVING-ROOM in the Amer an C , e ., 





onial home of Mr Mr ; : 
James M. Gilchris) witht APSON’S, 
mirrored walls and its mu green 1 at Sm 
pink and ae in Beas 
DINNERWARE as 


—. 


Tour COMMITTEE: | to r, Mrs. T. C. Mars Give Ge 


Dorinda Mutchmor; Mrs. W. C. Hall 
Mrs. J. M. Moore, chairman . 
of tour; Mrs. H. Llovd Thompson, To 
chairman of Women's Committee of C 

the Winnipeg Art Gallery; 
Mrs. R. A. Purves; standing, ommuni 
Mrs. Lee Phillips and Mrs. W. S. Von Heln It 





Wholesale Distributors 
COPELAND & DUNCAN LTD. 
222 Bay St., Toronto 
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Christmas Gifts || ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Famous 


Beauty 


Program 


Instant 









































BRACELET of 54 Australian 
opals in gold mount ($225); 
sunburst earrings ($65) and 

brooch ($70), in pearls 
and gold, at the Gold 
Shoppe, Toronto 

















Achieve beauty at any 


age! Miss Arden 





shows you how ! 


Now... Refresh your 
complexion in minutes 


with 


lizabeth Arden’s sisi Sie Silas dete es 


set of talcum, cologne, 




























































VELVA. CREAM |} it! iy shaw ig 
VEL lotion, hy Gourielli. sls 
oz. trio, $7.00 Cy 
4 4 oz. Wardrobe size $9.75 tn 7 — 
tom 
¥ sal | 
| : iscover how to 
; cleanse...refresh... 
smooth... with the 
incomparable Essentials of 
beauty! The simple home 
treatment takes just a few 
. minutes every day and 
keeps vour complexion 
} A New SERIES of ; I 
| . Queensware, by Wedgewood, radiant. You will discover, 
\ nderful fast-as- featuring four historical too. Miss Arden 
| _ ‘ a, Canadian vessels. a E 3 ot 
} m treatment. Velva Photographed, “Hiue- remarkable Special 
Cream Mask smoothed nose.” Each, $2.50. Hormone Cream to heip 
| 2 
Ip Vv over your face Phot Ken Bell revitalize mafuring skin 
| (while you bathe or and aid you in regaining 
re transforms a weary the fresh firmness of 
fy : h! 
5 sh Imost instantly youth: 
| 1 : 
he smooth away lines Ardena Cleansing Cream 
5 1.50, 4.25, 8.00 
§ esa fres . ° ar i ) oo 
eRe ae STOLE, created from a Paris (rdena Skin Lotion 
f look at any age! design, with “Bateau” neck- L.35, 3.60, 5.25, 12.50 
line. Wild mink, at Stan Oranse Shin Cream (for drs 
Walker's, Toronto, $985 ot TeE CO OO. 11 2S 
| ELVA CREAM MASK fe aa skins), 1.65, 4.00, 6.0 
Special ormone (Cre 
| 3.00, 6.50 | H r 
maturing skins 
} 
| . , J 
Gum be 
lr | 
<s 5 
ey | APSON’S, TORONTO SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
: 1 at Smartest Shops And at Smartest Shops 
at | in Every Town in Every Town 
oe ae Ee 
FRENCH GARDEN Bd 
a. SACHETS for closet ta ARIZONA 
fragrance, by ORL Mou 
G Mary Chess, in- w HOTEL Ss 
ve Generously cluding, shoulder SANTA RIT 
cover, sachets for 
tT ¥ toes of shoes, Offers You EVERYTHING! 
o our quilted strip, and « Sunshine*Mountains«Rid- » 
: hat stand. Set, $20. ingeTennis*SwimmingsGolf §: 
c r and...the Most Wonderful 
ommunity Chest Phos Everett Roseborough Vacation You've Ever Had! ted 
; Pa _ See Travel Agent or write Geo.W.Hall, Mgr 
eo. Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A 
ight 
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M AGIC ISLANDS of Vivid on- / nas ie t The 
trasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosuues, JF : 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice t ands fre 
of hotels and guest houses . . . con- ris doesn't 
venient air or sea transporation .., ‘ istry cas 
devaluated local currency. . 


s lurin 


t to the 


Trinidad & Tobago ‘ the receptivi 


1 evond a certa 

Photo, Ashley & Crippen , Tourist Board iminishing retu 

MonTREAL Visitors to the Sadler's Wells Ballet Dept. 15, 37 Board of Trade Bldg, ff] { on to oper 

in Toronto included Madame Gerard Boudrias (second Montreal, or see your Travel Agent. meantime Holly 

from left) and Mrs. D. Cargill Southam Offices in N.Y., London, Port-of he the mood 

(right). They are seen here chatting with Celia : night do well to 

Franca (left), of the National Ballet Company of dustry has the 
Canada, and hallerina Margot Fonteyn. = d Goliath. 

P nlv it is 

reen can g 
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Lah By Louis AND DorROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 3. When writing, i always written in ; : 
put” order might even black ink. (4 d some of t 
(5,2,4,4) 4, AQU and ART each may be. (3,4) 


g he s > 
when he has t 5. It's not new to rest disturbed when e slave t 


live thu: so da of it one is one 7 4 t Caligula. I 
Mi ° . th - : . . im 
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tions! 2 3 Gin and 13 12. See 17 Sa become so. (7) Pe inder sight and - 
to, 2D igu Ent Sx ae 8. It sounds a heavenly Scottish isle. (4) . a 

Votrix ul Sara cee RGAEO! What a Boer to travel this way! (4) . tasi ome out 

1 sign one needs to know Scotch. (!  atasta ta tee. Chie 5 : f sore 

A cane that will be admired, perhaps, He starts to bury (his nose, no doubt) 


For Manhattans "Sf little notice is taken? (5.2.3.3) _ in other people’s business. (10) 


Does one chew the cud over this? (9 What the teacher did when tight? (4) ‘2 : e de curve 


a . > »s a cool crib in the Green family 18. Disraeli would have felt at home here aid 0 prod i 
23 Whisky and 1/3 2. Makes a cool crib 1e Green fe (7) - “sf produce depth 
to seed, may turn out 19. One is prone to get it mixed with food 2 a f glasses 


Votrix 24. A liar who goes to irn o 19. On 


a bad end? (7) 2 In this, one must cash out or perhaps 5 . }: HeC-C ensional 


21 Oes tk > ki i d ff it to go bare-kneed cash in. (5-2) = * d ' i he said it zB 

4-3 21. It takes Capri to produce fruit. (7) Ps : ; itrude. 

2s hat he builder doing on the living 23. Those who 20 may find a sound lodging a “a - mW arrangement 
room wall 8 here. (5 : : ; j eo : 

We the produc > 

DOWN 25. We hope G.BS.'s good ones weren't all P p ( chon se 


the best of bet ) in play. (4) and so ‘r consi 
changing wt on It occurs twice in the alphabet a the Rik 
Tibetan uses. (4) the Bi il 
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Stock Exchange.’ 
DOWN 


day Night brings the World 2. Horsewhip 
S : ~ a : 3. Refuted 
nes to Canadians Satur f | % | 4. Collapsed 
day Night is a forthright state : _ ; } ; | = . ore 
ment of opinion, an unbiased in r a 6 “fates 
terpretation of fact and an urbane is fs = : ; ee 
presentation of intengibles. It is Black bass 
designed to stimulate and- inform deena . . Bxtracted : 
1 : , f Rainbow Cri ixion, h 
ae rs 9. Capstan ( na he 
Canada 7 ; - a 21. Upstart ° st iOMAS oe C mes unc 
3. Alien Looe 5 VIRGIN ISLANDS ¢ Chr in sect. 
Cream (288) mous me HOTEL aa ead 
‘ See your tr va en \ 
. Te Pa N.Y. Office: 7 ovembe, 21 108% 
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Films 








High. Handsome and Very Wide 


-EMASCOPE, which _ arrived 
h The Robe was obviously in- 
by its sheer weight and 
to put television in its place 


s moor entertainment. The little 
g--gom screen can’t possibly hope 
cho lenge Hollywood on its new 
g and box office figures indi- 
cate t The Robe, wherever it is 
sown. is luring the customers away 
ousands from their television sets. 
[his doesn’t mean, however, that 
1¢ Industry can afford to relax. There 
‘ t to the scale of spectacle and 
12 receptivity of audiences, and 
hevo a certain point, the law of 
ing returns can always be re- 
on to operate faithfully. In the 
e Hollywood, which seems to 
e mood for Biblical research, 
9 ) well to reflect that while the 
dustry has the advantage of size, so 
aG ath. 
Certainly it is hard to imagine how 
screen can go much farther in the 
ec indicated by CinemaScope. 
¢ ges in close-up are literally 
ssal and the sound, coming from a 
-directional track, occasionally 
es sou rocking in your seat. I took 
caution of sitting half-way 
k the balcony, and by keeping 
principals firmly under observa- 
was able to follow most of what 
going on, though I may have 
ssed some of the marginal happen- 
vin the slave market and the Court 
| Caligula. I imagine that anyone in 
e front rows would be so buried 
der sight and sound that he might 
sly come out with a bad case of 
e dends 
The wide curved screen is intended 
(0 produce depth and make the use of 
polaro glasses unnecessary. The 
firee-di mensional quality can hardly 
te said to intrude, however, under the 
few arrangement. Most of the time 
the production seemed familiarly flat; 
and so ‘r considerable stretches, did 
the Bib! al “treatment” of the story. 
This the screen version of the 
Llovd J ouglas best-seller about the 
Roman tribune Marcellus Gallio 
(Richar. Burton), who falls into dis- 
‘Wor \ th Caligula by overbidding 
iim at! slave market and acquiring 
4 _ ne Greek slave’ (Victor 
Mature n whom Caligula has his 
eve. ( ila also has his eve on the 
Emper pretty ward (Jean Sim- 
Mons). \d when Marcellus forestalls 
‘im her’ as well, Caligula packs him 
0 J. isalem. Here the tribune is 
“ene °O supervise the Crucifixion 
d cor into possession of Christ's 
‘ein game of dice at the foot of 
e Cr He loses both robe and 
‘AVE al 1 an effort to recover them, 
ae the peace of mind which 
“S Seen destroyed by the events of 
% Crucifixion, he visits Cana. In 
ita he -omes under the influence of 
* Chris can sect, is converted by the 
\nembe, 21, 195: 


disciple Peter (Michael Rennie) and 
returns to Rome to join in the under- 
ground movement in the Catacombs. 
The story at this point abandons its 
evangelical thesis for the more familar 
routine of the mov les—escape, flight 
and capture. It struck me as being 
much better equipped to handle these 
elements than to deal with the /ys- 
tique of Christian experience. 

Richard Burton, Victor Mature and 
Jean Simmons are all stock figures out 
of film Biblical pageantry. Michael 
Rennie. however, seemed peculiarly 
miscast as the craggy and impetuous 
Simon Peter. The Rennie performance 
came very close at times to a pious 
simper. 

Hollywood is always uneasy when 
dealing, even indirectly, with matters 
of religious significance. There is al- 
ways the possibility of giving offence 
in even the least controversial areas, 
and woe to the studio from which the 
offence comes. 

In Return to Paradise. for instance, 
we have Barry Jones as a pious mis- 
sionary who has made it his life work 
to destroy all the simp!e pleasures of 
his South Sea Island flock. He has the 
place well policed and any island 
matron who fails to show up at the 
meeting house in a Mother Hubbard 
and Sunday hat is likely to finish her 
week-end in jail. Then Gary Cooper 
arrives on the island, blows the win- 
dows cut of the meeting house with 
his shotgun and sets the natives in re- 
volt against their fanatical warden. Up 
to this point, Barry Jones has been 
performing with a moral fervor that 
might have seemed excessive to the 
Rev. Mr. Davidson of Rain. 

Someone must have taken alarm at 


this tendency, however, for the story- 
line shifts abruptly. The Islanders re- 
turn voluntarily to their meeting 
house, the warden gives up his coer- 
cive ways and reveals himself as a 
mellow old gentleman, and even Gary 
Cooper comes to see that the youth 
of the island could do with a little 
moral supervision. 

Although Errol Flynn is beginning 
to crowd middle age, he is still able 
to take on twenty swordsmen at once 
and lick them single-handed. In The 
Master of Ballantrae he fights with 
rapier, pistol and claymore and oc- 
casionally with tables and chairs. The 
Robert Louis Stevenson novel retains, 
like Hero Flynn, all its old vitality. 
and makes rousing entertainment. 


Mary Lowrey Ross. 
a 
I cannot help but believe, that some 


things which happen in life are ordained 
All over the world, there are thousands 
of men and women who are reaching 
out in search of faith, and to strengthen 
faith, with all 


souls, atom 


and retain their praying 
their 
bombs mushroom 
pors to the heavens. 
the Exhalation of Death. Men and wom- 


to find the source of redemp- 


hearts and while 


their destructive va- 


and we can sense 
en pray 
tion, a surcease from wars, and the heal- 
ing power of peace. At such a time comes 
the production of the story of The 
Robe, with electrifying clarity and vis- 
Stereophonic 
Cinema- 


ual demonstration, wiitit 
Sound, and the miracle of 
Scope. through which millions of people 
will be inspired to renew their faith. Is 
this an accident of fortune, or is it in the 
Divine Design of Intent? Are these mir- 
acle-inventions handed to men to make 
thern millionaires only, or to serve man- 
kind? 

I. thirty pieces of silver can be de- 
signed to be used to betray Jesus, it is 
no’ incongruous or illogical to assume, 
that thirty or more 
have been selected to help to save man- 
kind.—Ray Lewis in the Canadian Mov 


millions of dollars 


ing Picture Digest. 
Or, at any rate, 20th Century-Fox. 
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SEA LEGS 


Bracing salt air off the broad Atlantic puts 
new spring into your gait. You feel fit— 
ready to enjoy every minute of your stay 
in Atlantic City. There's diversion aplenty 
in and close by Hotel Dennis, where we'll 
do everything to make you feel at home 
A great family hotel, with moderate rates. 
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Write or telephone for reservations. 
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The Backward Glance 


— 
<> 


16 Years Ago This Week 


ON THE COVER PAGE Of SATURDAY 

Nicut for Nov. 20, 1937, was an 
article by Harold M. Gully titled 
“Country Boy at Book Fair.” In it 
Mr. Gully quoted Burton Rascoe, in a 
new book of his, Before 1 Forget, as 
saying something we have long be- 
lieved: that authors, like precocious 
little boys, should be seen and not 
heard. Rascoe had this to say: “When 
authors address — provincial literary 
societies and women’s clubs, they do 
themselves and their reputations irre- 
parable injury. They spoil the illusion 
their readers have of them. Thus does 
familiarity breed contempt and the 
wine of astonishment turn from sweet 
to bitter. Good authors should 
be read.” 

There was an interesting article in 
“The Front Page” bearing the S. J. 
Perelman-ish title, “Have a Megapar- 
sec.” For the next few weeks we are 
going to go around hoping that some- 
one will ask us, “Say, what is a mega- 
but we know that nobody 
will. If we find ourself on a quiz 
program, we are sure to be asked, 
“Who was the villain in Macheth? or, 
“From what poem is the line, ‘At 
sweet pipings 
them 


parsec?” 


the sorrow of my 
taken?” And we will 
usual vacant stare. Well, a 
travelled 


answer 
with our 
megaparsec Is the distance 
by light in 3'3 million light years, 
sO now you are as ready as We are 
for any quiz-master’s question 

And keeping this review on a high 
cultural plane, “The Film Parade” 
reviewed such pistaches as Farewell 
{eain, with Leslie Banks and Flora 
Robson, and Double Wedding, star- 
ring Myrna Loy and William Powell 
Most of us may remember the team 
of Loy and Powell in the “Thin Man” 
series, in which Powell was 
tive, and to our way of 
couldn’t have 


a detec- 
thinking 





caught a streetcar 
We may be wrong 
in this, as we are in 
so many things, but 


BOOKS 
didn't the “Thin pusiness 
Man” begin as a CHESS 
crook, who was LETTERS 


turned later into a 


OTTAWA LETTER 
detective bv the rTHE PASSING SHOW 
wondertul meta- THE SOCIAL SCENE 


morphosis of Hol- WOMEN 


That, of 
course, is What hap- 
pened to a 
crippled 


lvwood? 


minor 


character 


Hil 


INDEX 


LETTER FROM MONTREAL 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


b 


called “Hopalong Cassidy.” who has 
now blossomed out as an aging cew- 
poke once known as William Boyd. 

The only book of note that was 
reviewed on “The Bookshelf” page 
was Morley Callaghan’s More Joy In 
Heaven, and it received a_ well- 
deserved accolade from its reviewer, 
Mary Lowrey Ross. The story of 
More Joy In Heaven is the story of 
the return of the Prodigal Son, and it 
was summed up, succinctly, by the 
following quote: ‘“*Maybe you've 
heard of the Prodigal Son,’ says Kip 
Caley, hero of the story. ‘I’ve just 
figured out what happened to him 

He sat around for months and 
months and it all wore off and he got 
ted up and bored and disgusted and 
maybe he stopped a few people on 
the street and said, “Remember me? 
Im the Prodigal Son.” Maybe they 
said, “Oh yeah, well I'm the King 
of Egypt. Out of my way, big boy. 
I’m in a hurry,” and they pushed him 
off the sidewalk. So he got pretty 
sore and saw that the big feeling he 
had was just a shot in the arm for the 
folks of the town and he cleared out 
hating everybody and back he went 
to the happy hunting grounds.’ ” 

On another page of SATURDAY NIGHT 
Hector Charlesworth gave a brief bio- 
graphy of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son, Shakespearean actor and painter. 
Charlesworth had this to say about 
Forbes-Robertson’s role as Hamlet: 
“There are many ways of playing that 
most complex of all roles, and Forbes- 
Robertson chose the Hamlet of Hora- 
tio’s conception, suggested in the lines 

‘Good night, sweet Prince, 

4nd flights of angels sine thee to 

thy rest’ ” 

We can never read those lines from 
Hamlet without thinking of another 
famous line spoken by another actor, 
John Barrymore, 
as he lay on his 
leathbed. It was the 


second - last thing 


PAGE 

7 he ever said. Upon 

33 spying his press- 

95 agent standing at 
) his bedside he 
4 2 

a" roused himself and 
l eo : 
7 asked, “Tell me, is 
11 it true that you are 


40 the illegitimate son 
ot Buffalo Bill?” 

Shakespeare 
never wrote a bet- 
ter curtain — line. 
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HOTEL AND APARTMENTS 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


A beautiful new ‘resort on = 
secluded estate between th: 
ocean and Mayan Lake . 
away from congested areas + 
downtown Fort Lauderdai: 
Fine private beach direct 
fronting the grounds (no roads 
intersect the property), tw 
large pools with pool service 
solarium, putting green, tennis 
courts, water skiing, boating 
and fishing. Beautifully fur- 
nished rooms and apartments 
all with heating, air-condition- 
ing and cross ventilation. Fine 
Dining Room, nightly dancing 
and entertainment in the cock- 
tail lounge. Special programs 
for children. 


leo Molony, Owner 
Kenneth Arnold, General Manager 


New York Office: Robert F. Warner, Inc 
588 Fifth Avenue, JUdson 6-5500 
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‘Vivella’ Dressing Gowns are manufactured in Dressing Gown of ‘Viyella’ MacPherson Tartan, break fast-set by Wedeu 


Canada by Caulfetld Burns and Gibson Ltd., Toront 
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‘Viyella’ Garments anv ‘Viyellla’ sy tHE YARD ARE SOLD AT ALL LEADING STORES 








WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., 266 KING 5S W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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